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Foreword 


This  year's  Portals  is  dedicated  to  Denise  Press,  who  died  after  a  drunk  driver 
slammed  into  her  car  one  afternoon  in  February  1998.  Denise  will  never  know 
that  her  essay  won  the  Writing  Contest,  and  she  will  never  know  that  it  is  now 
published  here  in  Portals.  Although  I  never  met  her,  1  feel  that  1  do  know  a  tiny 
bit  of  her  through  her  words.  We  learn  a  little  about  who  Denise  Press  was 
through  reading  her  essay  "Who  Was  Susan  B.  Anthony.”  Although  words  are 
not  the  sum  of  a  person,  they  do  reveal  an  aspect  of  that  person  in  a  moment  in 
time.  While  Denise  was  obviously  interested  in  the  beginnings  of  the  women’s 
rights  movement,  she  was  more  interested  in  human  equality.  She  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  dedication,  perseverance,  and  integrity.  Her  words  glow  when  she 
describes  Susan  B.  Anthony’s  life-long  work  and  her  untiring  dedication  to  a 
number  of  causes.  When  I  read  Denise’s  essay,  I'm  struck  by  the  ironies  and 
similarities  between  Denise  S.  Press  and  Susan  B.  Anthony.  As  a  member  of  the 
Temperance  Society,  Susan  B.  Anthony  warned  others  of  the  pain  families  feel 
when  someone  drinks  too  much  alcohol;  and  like  Susan  who  never  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  results  of  her  work,  the  vote  for  women,  Denise  will  never 
know  her  essay  will  be  read  by  so  many. 

I  hope  you  all  take  the  time  to  get  to  know  the  other  writers  contained  herein. 
After  reading  their  words  in  many  phases  of  the  editing  process,  I  feel  that  I 
know  a  little  part  of  all  of  them. 

The  editors  appreciate  Chancellor  Dale  Alspaugh's  continued  financial  sup¬ 
port.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Darlene  Bremer,  Jean-Ann  Morton  of  Letters  and 
Languages,  Joy  Banyas  and  Karen  Prescott  of  the  Publications  Office. 

Dr.  Susan  G.  Hillabold 

Director  of  the  Writing  Contest  and  Editor  of  Portals. 
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Robert  D.  Cox 

Nobody  Cared 


Nobody  cared. 

It’s  true,  his  reflecting  eyes  told  him,  there  isn't  one  person  that  gave  a  damn. 

Nobody  cared. 

The  sweat  glistened  on  his  face  and  trickled  down  his  forehead  into  his  eyes. 
He  blinked  the  not-quite-tears  away.  His  piercing  blue  eyes  had  already  done 
their  share  of  crying.  "Is  this  me?"  the  man  in  the  mirror  asked.  It  seemed  more  of 
an  attempt  to  keep  from  sobbing  than  a  real  question. 

He  stared  deep  into  his  double's  eyes,  searching.  He  could  see  the  terror 
still  there.  Those  haunted  eyes  no  doubt  saw  the  same  quality  as  they  stared  out 
from  the  seemingly  "other  world." 

Slowly  he  let  his  eyes  drop  to  the  dresser  top.  Everything  was  still  there,  just 
as  he  left  them  three  hours  ago  when  exhaustion  caused  him  to  flop  into  bed  and 
weep  himself  into  unconsciousness.  Not  sleep-sleep  would  have  been  a  good 
thing.  Unconsciousness.  Numbness.  He  was  frightened  to  realize  upon  waking 
that  the  numbness  didn't  go  away.  He  wondered  if  it  ever  would. 

As  his  gaze  took  in  the  dresser  top  he  began  to  appreciate  those  objects  on 
it— all  except  for  one.  He  looked  at  his  wedding  picture. 

"Best  time  of  my  life,"  he  thought. 

The  thought  seemed  to  last  longer  than  the  marriage,  however,  he  remem¬ 
bered  how  much  he  loved  her  and  how  much  it  had  hurt  him  when  she  left.  Can't 
take  the  job,  she  had  said  before  closing  the  door,  can’t  take  the  danger.  He'd 
just  stood  there,  dumbfounded,  as  she  started  up  the  Escort  and  drove  away  into 
an  ironic  sunset.  No  happy  ending  here,  though.  It's  true;  this  job  isn’t  for  every¬ 
body.  He  understood  her  need  to  leave.  He  still  missed  her  though. 

An  isolated,  lonesome  tear  escaped  from  his  left  eye  and  traveled  distinctly 
down  his  cheek  before  stopping  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  He  licked  it  away. 
That  damned  left  eye,  he  thought,  if  only  it  were  normal.  Ever  since  he  had  been 
hooked  by  a  friend  while  fishing  years  ago,  it  hasn't  seen  the  same.  It  could  still 
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feel  though,  he  thought,  can't  see  but  it  can  still  feel. 

Another  object  on  the  dresser  was  his  badge.  The  gold  symbol  of  authority 
lay  there  as  a  reminder  of  the  hard  work  he  had  to  do  to  earn  it.  It  was  one  of  the 
few  things  that  he  had  put  his  body  and  soul  into.  The  other,  funny  enough,  was 
his  marriage.  Not-so-funny  actually. 

The  drivers-license-like  picture  in  his  badge  wallet  showed  a  man  with  hope, 
with  excitement,  with  a  future  (My,  my  how  things  change).  Officer  Jonathon  Treble, 
it  read.  He  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  picture.  They  were  different  than  the  eyes 
in  the  mirror.  They  reflected  better  times,  better  days. 

His  badge  was  the  only  thing  that  kept  him  going  after  she  left.  The  need  to 
do  right.  The  will  to  correct  the  wrongs  in  life.  The  desire  to  protect  those  that 
needed  protecting.  That’s  what  life  was  all  about  wasn’t  it?  Not  just  a  policeman's 
life.  Life.  It  was  something  everyone  took  for  granted.  He  didn't.  He  valued  it. 
He  lived  it.  Even  if  it  was  getting  harder  and  harder  to  do. 

Now  his  eyes  traveled  to  the  other  object  on  the  dresser.  This  was  the  one 
that  he  did  not  appreciate  at  all.  This  was  the  one  he  hated.  He  couldn't  pick  it 
up.  Could  he  ever  again?  He  could  remember  how  it  felt,  though.  Its  weight  and 
feel  were  too  familiar.  It  was  the  way  that  death  felt.  Cold.  Hard.  He  thought 
about  how  easy  it  would  be  to  place  it  to  his  temple  and  be  done  with  the  pain. 
Finished. 

Another  bead  of  cold  sweat  traced  its  way  down  into  his  eyes. 

He  blinked. 

“What  the  hell  am  I  doing?”  he  muttered  and  turned  from  the  instrument  of 
death  on  the  dresser. 

Treble  decided  to  try  Marci,  his  ex-wife,  again.  Twelve  calls  over  the  last  six 
hours  starting  at  8:00  yesterday  evening  just  after  he  arrived  home  from  the  pre¬ 
cinct:  not  once  did  she  answer  the  phone.  Probably  there  with  her  jerk  boy¬ 
friend,  he  thought.  He  didn’t  care,  though,  he  needed  to  talk  to  someone.  Any¬ 
one.  After  the  fifth  ring  the  answering  machine  picked  up,  again.  He  decided  to 
leave  a  message  this  time. 

"Marci?  Jon,  I . . .  I,  uh _ I  shot  a  kid,"  he  choked  out. 

She  didn’t  pick  up.  He  hung  up  the  phone. 

He  cleared  his  throat  and  swallowed  hard  in  an  attempt  not  to  start  sobbing 
again.  If  he  were  a  drinking  man,  he  sure  could  have  used  a  drink. 

It  had  happened  yesterday  afternoon  around  1:00.  He  had  been  patrolling 
the  downtown  area  on  foot  with  his  partners:  a  hot  dog  with  everything  and  a 
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steaming  cup  of  coffee.  The  chilly  thirty-nine  degree  weather  made  the  coffee 
taste  extra  delicious  that  Monday.  It  had  proved  to  be  a  quiet  day.  No  distur¬ 
bances.  No  robberies.  Nothing.  Great  day. 

As  he  turned  the  corner  onto  6th  street  he  saw  Charlie's  bakery  and  drug 
store.  It  was  an  odd  combination  but  it  worked  somehow.  Old  Charlie  had  turned 
a  profit  every  year  the  store  was  in  existence-and  that  was  a  lot  of  years. 

Suddenly  the  front  door  exploded  outward  and  a  kid  came  running  out  of 
the  store  nearly  twenty  feet  ahead  of  him.  Jon  wondered  what  was  going  on. 
Then  the  kid  saw  him.  Their  eyes  locked  and  Ion  could  see  the  fear,  hatred,  and 
confusion  all  working  at  the  same  time  in  them.  He  had  seen  the  look  countless 
times  before:  Shoplifter. 

The  kid  was  about  five  feet  tall  with  black  hair  and  soft  brown  eyes.  Ironic 
eyes.  That’s  what  Treble  would  later  type  into  his  report.  Soft  brown  eyes.  This  boy 
wasn't  a  pro.  He  was  just  a  scared  kid. 

Old  Charlie  erupted  from  the  store  and  broke  their  trance. 

"Shoplifter!"  he  bellowed. 

Treble  dropped  his  food  as  the  boy  sprinted  away  and  gave  chase.  He  would 
have  to  try  to  let  the  youth  know  that  this  was  not  the  way  to  go  through  life  once 
he  caught  him.  Then  he  would  make  him  apologize  to  Old  Charlie  and  let  him  go. 
Usually  it  worked.  Everybody  deserved  a  second  chance. 

The  kid  turned  the  corner  and  started  down  the  alley  behind  the  store.  Treble 
was  just  about  to  do  the  same  when  a  corner  of  the  store  splintered  off  and 
exploded  at  just  about  eye  level. 

He  stopped. 

"Jesus!”  he  thought,  "the  kid's  got  a  gun!" 

Treble  unholstered,  reluctantly,  his  own  weapon,  something  that  he  had  only 
done  a  few  times  before.  He  peaked  around  the  corner  just  in  time  to  see  the 
boy  jump  a  fence  into  an  unfinished  parking  lot.  Treble  sprinted  to  the  spot  and 
jumped  over  as  well.  Thoughts  of  insanity  rushed  through  his  mind  as  he  ran.- 
What  is  the  world  coming  to?  Is  this  kid  trying  to  kill  me?  What  did  he  take  that 
is  this  important? 

He  considered  giving  up  the  chase  and  admitting  that  it  wasn’t  worth  it.  Then 
he  thought  about  the  implications  of  a  kid  with  a  gun.  NO,  he  had  to  keep  going.  He 
had  to  stop  the  kid  before  he  hurt  someone.  It  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

He  jumped  onto  the  hood  of  a  car  and  saw  the  boy  at  the  far  side  of  the  lot 
looking  at  him.  The  boy  raised  his  hand  and  Treble  saw  a  flash  erupt  from  it  three 
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times-gunshots.  He  threw  himself  to  the  ground  painfully  as  all  three  shots 
thudded  into  the  car  on  which  he  had  just  been  standing.  This  kid  was  taking  no 
prisoners.  What  was  worse  was  that  the  boy  was  pretty  damn  accurate  as  well. 

Cautiously  Treble  got  up  and  started  crouching/running  for  the  spot  where 
he  last  saw  the  kid.  The  parking  lot  was  still  under  construction  and  at  the  back, 
the  area  that  he  was  running  towards,  was  a  series  of  sand  piles  followed  by 
railroad  tracks,  after  that  were  homes. 

"That  must  be  where  he’s  going,"  Treble  thought. 

He  didn’t  want  to  shoot  the  kid.  He  wouldn’t  under  normal  conditions  but 
this  kid  was  spraying  bullets  everywhere  near  a  residential  area  without  regard 
for  what  or  who  they  hit.  Yes,  he  had  to  take  this  boy  down  somehow.  He  didn’t 
want  to  use  his  gun  but  there  may  be  no  other  way.  That  kid  might  hurt  some¬ 
body  and  there  was  no  way  that  Treble  could  live  with  that.  Talking  wouldn't 
work.  He  would  just  find  a  bullet  where  his  mouth  was.  It  would  have  to  be  by 
force  and  if  that  meant  using  his  gun,  well,  Treble  knew  it  would  be  necessary  and 
also  that  it  would  have  to  be  quick.  There  would  be  no  time  to  think. 

When  he  reached  the  sand  piles  he  clicked  off  the  safety  of  his  gun.  The 
piles  were  twenty  foot  high  pairs  that  ran  like  a  runway  with  a  small  path  going 
between  them  through  which  one  could  walk  without  getting  sand  in  his  or  her 
shoes.  Treble  made  his  way  down  the  middle  of  the  deserted  "Sahara."  He  made 
his  way  slowly  at  first  and  then  realized  that  the  boy  could  be  getting  away  into 
the  residential  area.  He  began  to  sprint.  His  adrenaline  was  pumping  painfully 
throughout  his  body.  Then  things  went  into  slow  motion. 

Looking  back,  Treble  found  it  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  went  on  in  those 
next  few  moments.  They  kept  flashing  through  his  head  nevertheless.  From  the 
corner  of  his  left  eye  Treble  could  see  the  blurry  shape  of  the  kid  standing  on  top 
of  the  pile  of  sand  directly  to  his  front  left.  His  reaction  was  slow  as  the  shape 
leapt  from  the  top  and  down  at  him  screaming.  He  turned  to  fall  away  and  shelter 
himself  from  the  inevitable  flurry  of  bullets  that  would  soon  follow  as  he  raised 
his  gun.  Shots  echoed  in  the  mountain-like  area  and  Treble  felt  the  pain  of  his 
head  splitting  as  it  hit  the  pavement. 

Then  silence. 

Nobody  screamed. 

Treble's  only  pain  was  in  the  laceration  on  his  right  temple.  Otherwise  he 
wasn't  hurt.  No  bullet  holes.  No  serious  wounds. 

Quickly  becoming  aware  of  his  situation,  he  looked  around.  There  the  boy 
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was,  lying  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  sand  hills,  unmoving. 

God  no\ 

Treble  slowly  stood  up  and  walked  over  to  the  body— and  stopped.  Lying  in 
front  of  him  was  the  boy:  black  hair  tussled  and  sandy,  right  leg  unnaturally  bent 
to  the  right,  wide  little  green  eyes  filled  with  fear  and  pain. 

Little  green  eyes. 

Little  green  eyes! 

Little  green  eyes!! 

Not  soft  brown  eyes. 

"Oh  dear  Jesus,"  Treble  moaned,  "Oh  Dear  Jesus  Christ  Almighty  NO!” 

This  wasn't  the  shoplifter. 

Treble  dropped  his  gun  and  fell  to  his  knees  beside  the  young  boy.  Small 
gasps  of  air  were  painfully  escaping  from  the  child's  mouth.  Blood  trickled  from 
the  side  of  his  head  where  the  bullet  had  pierced  him. 

The  child  looked  at  him  with  accusing  eyes.  They  powerfully  asked  him, 
pleaded  with  him-.  WAy?  Then  they  didn't  look  at  anything  again.  Treble  woke 
sheathed  in  another  cold  sweat.  The  chair  by  the  phone  in  which  he  was  sitting 
was  slick  with  it.  He  checked  the  time.  6:00  AM.  He'd  been  unconscious  for  a 
little  less  than  two  hours. 

Little  green  eyes. 

Little  green  accusing,  hating,  pleading  eyes. 

Treble  let  the  hot  tears  flow.  He  shook  and  retched  from  the  force  of  his 
weeping. 

How  could  he  have  done  that  to  a  child?  That  kid  will  never  again  go  to 
church,  go  to  school,  see  his  parents,  or  play  with  his  friends  down  at  the  sand 
piles  again,  he  thought. 

Apparently  the  young  boy,  eight  to  be  exact,  had  gone  down  to  the  sand  hills 
with  his  friends  to  jump  off  the  top  of  them  and  land  in  the  sandy  bottoms.  A  lot 
of  kids  did  it.  One  less  kid  would  do  it  from  now  on. 

"Because  of  me,"  he  said  aloud,  rubbing  his  bad  left  eye. 

He  looked  at  his  own  answering  machine  to  see  if  anyone  had  called  while 
he  was  unconscious.  No  messages.  None  from  Marci.  None  from  his  mother. 
None  from  his  captain.  Nobody  called  to  check  on  him.  Nobody  wondered  how 
he  was.  Nobody  wanted  to  talk  to  a  child  killer  is  what  it  was,  he  thought. 

Nobody  cared. 

Treble  stood  on  wobbly  legs  and  staggered  over  to  his  window.  The  rain  slid 
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silently  down  the  pane  of  glass,  not  saying  a  thing.  Nobody  was  on  the  street. 
Everyone  was  probably  still  sleeping.  Either  that  or  getting  ready  to  have  break¬ 
fast  with  their  family  before  school  or  work.  Not  him.  He  had  to  stay  home  alone 
and  push  himself  through  the  worst  hell  he  had  ever  experienced. 

He  had  taken  a  life.  Not  just  that:  he  had  taken  a  child’s  life.  He  had  be¬ 
come  the  worst  thing  known  to  man.  He  had  become  one  of  those  guys  on  the 
five  o'clock  news  whom  some  shook  their  heads  about  and  whom  others  openly 
hated. 

He  had  now  become  one  of  the  cops  whom  people  feared  on  their  streets. 
His  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  order  to  protect,  to  do  the  right  thing.  Now  he 
had  not  just  done  the  wrong  thing  but  he  had  done  it  to  another  person-a  child. 
This  morning  some  parents  would  get  up  and  kiss  and  hug  their  children  good¬ 
bye.  One  set  of  parents  never  got  that  chance.  Instead,  they  would  bury  their 
child. 

Would  he  be  able  to  protect  ever  again?  Could  he  really  be  a  cop  again?  He 
wondered  if  he  would  be  able  to  enjoy  this  profession  he  loved  so  much  ever 
again.  Would  he  ever  be  able  to  raise  his  gun?  That  was  the  question.  If  not ,  then 
many  more  people  could  get  hurt.  If  he  could  not  pick  his  gun  up  again,  as  many 
officers  in  this  situation  could  not,  he  would  be  worthless.  Treble  knew  that  he 
would  have  to  leave  behind  a  life  of  helping  others  and  protecting  those  who 
needed  it  if  he  could  not  do  this  simple  thing:  Could  he  raise  his  gun  again? 

My  God  I  killed  a  child.  He's  dead  and  I  killed  him  with  my  own  gun.  It’s  my 
fault,  all  my  fault! 

Yes.  He  would.  He  would  go  to  get  the  help  he  needed  from  every  source  he 
could.  Counselors,  psychiatrists,  even  palm  readers  if  he  had  to.  Treble  looked 
into  his  double’s  eyes.  He  saw  the  answer  etched  into  them.  And  then  he  knew 
the  answer  to  the  question  that  had  bothered  him  all  night.  He  looked  away  from 
those  not-so-piercing  eyes. 

Treble  lowered  his  eyelids.  He  was  finally  able  to  answer  the  question  about 
whether  he  would  ever  be  able  to  raise  his  gun  again.  Slowly,  he  put  the  gun  to 
his  right  temple. 

The  small  explosion  was  loud  enough  to  be  heard  throughout  the  building 
and  by  the  workers  and  school  children  just  leaving  to  begin  their  days.  For  a 
brief  moment,  the  world  paused  . . .  then  went  on. 

Nobody  cared. 
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Brenda  Likavec 

Outside 


outsideoutsideoutsideoutside 

were  the  obsessing  thoughts  in  his  head 

(RED) 

he  burst  through  the  door,  hyperventalating.  They  had  been  warned.  They 
had  been  warned  he  kept  repeating  to  himself.  No  more  excuses 

(RED) 

was  a  recurring  thought.  Nobody  listened.  Especially  not  her- 

(BLOOD) 

everywhere  he  went  he  saw  her.  On  his  hands.  On  his  coat.  In  his  hair. 
Struck  with  what  he  had  done  to  her,  he  screamed. 

(BLACK) 


He  next  became  aware  of  his  existence  in  Visitor's  Park.  It  had  been  their 
place. ..the  place  he  first  saw  her.  He  was  cognizant  of  the  cold.  Swinging  on  the 
swing,  he  was  reminded  by  the  cold  air  of  her  blood  matted  in  his  hair  as  the 
locks  weighed  with  her  life  slapped  his  skull.  His  hands  stuck  to  the  cold  metal 
chains.  He  dragged  his  feet  in  the  sand  and  attempting  to  dismount  the  swing, 
his  body  would  not  allow  him  to  stand.  His  weight  remained  firmly  planted  in 
the  seat.  Gravity  kept  him  prisoner  to  think  about  what  he  had  done— why  was 
not  a  question— he  knew  why— but  more  importantly— so  did  she. 


Their  acquaintance  had  been  relatively  brief.  He  admired  her  from  afar.  He 
arranged  that  they  bump  into  each  other  often.  He  set  it  up.  He  was  smitten. 
She  was  a  cynic.  But  she  was  willing  to  spread  her  legs  for  him.. .and  that  made 
him  hers. 

(THE  FIRST  FIGHT) 

occurred  after  a  few  months.  She  was  bored  with  him.  He  was  obsessed.  She 
had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin. 

"WHO  IS  HE?" 
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"what  are  you  talking  about?" 

"WHO  WERE  YOU  WITH  ?" 

(THOU  SHALT  NOT  COMMIT  ADULTERY) 

"a  friend" 


(SMACKSMACKSMACKSMACKSMACK) 


"LIAR" 


(THOU  SHALT  NOT  BEAR  FALSE  WITNESS) 


"you  don’t  own  me" 

"THE  HELL  I  DON’T" 

(I  AM  THE  LORD  YOUR  GOD  AND  THOU) 

"i’m  out  of  here." 

(SHALT  NOT  HAVE  OTHER  GODS  BEFORE) 

"YOU  CANNOT  LEAVE  ME.  you  will  never  escape." 

(ME) 


Had  they  found  the  body  yet?  he  wondered  to  himself.  No  matter— he  would 
not  be  caught,  he  was  not  to  blame,  he  was  too  smart— 

(RED) 


for  them,  his  head  hurt  with  the  vision  of  the  scene 

(RED) 


there  was  no  crime 


(RED) 


she  was  the  criminal. 

and  criminals  had  to  be  punished 

(SO  SAYETH  THE  LORD) 


he  was  as  innocent  as  a  pure  infant,  not  THEIR  infant, 
it  should  have  been  ours. 


Quite  a  fighting  spirit  that  girl  had.  It  became  annoying,  she  got  to  be  quite 
clever  at  avoiding  him— but  he  always  found  her 

(I  AM  THE  LORD  YOUR  GOD) 

she  was  always  doing  what  she  wasn't  supposed  to. 

(VENGEANCE  IS  MINE) 

and  she  knew  it. 

he  would  never  let  her  forget. 
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547  miles 
she  moved 
he  followed 
he  was  served 
with  a  paper 
bearing  false  names 
as  if 

a  paper  could 
separate 
him  from 
his  love. 

he  was  only  trying  to  keep  her 

(RED) 

safe. 

with  him. 
not  HIM 
it  was  wrong 

(SINNER) 

out  of  the  question. 

she  needed  to  learn  her  lesson 

and  she  did 


his  heart  almost  exploded  within  his  chest,  it  obtained  a  velocity  formerly 
unknown  to  it.  it  appeared  as  if  his  body  thought  that  he  was  the  one  in  trouble 

(TRAITOR) 

when  the  one  in  trouble  was  just  a  doorway  away, 
she  would  soon  be  alone. 

HE,  off  to  work  to  leave  his  fallen  angel  in  solitude  with  her  swelling  baby 
not  much  longer 

(VENGENCE) 

Not  much  (IS) 

longer  (MINE) 


the  sun  was  rising,  the  light  hurt  his  dilated  pupils,  his  body  screamed  for 
sleep,  his  mind  was  carefully  exacting  the  next  steps,  it  was  time  to  go. 
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such  a  fool  she  was.  he  knocked,  moved  out  of  the  way  of  the  peep  hole,  she 
opened  the  door,  he  rushed  in  to  deliver  a  singing  telegram  from  mr  justice,  he 
would  deal  her  the  hand  of  retribution, 
payday. 


The  truckstop  was  deserted,  no  matter— no  one  would  know  him  here,  he 
showered— changed— left 


When  I  met  you,  1  fell  in  love.  You  said  that  you  loved  me.  You  were  then  one. 
We  made  our  union  perfect.  We  were  one.  but  then  you 

(FORNICATOR) 

sinned  and  fell  off  your  pedestal.  You  lied. 

(WHAT  A  TANGLED) 


You  left. 


(WEB  WE  WEAVE) 


You  became  impregnated  with  the  child  of  this  other  fool. 

You  cannot 

You  will  not 

Escape 

My 

vengeance 


Coffee. 

hot 

black 

lap 

the  pain  felt  real, 
and  it  was  good. 


This  knife  will  aid  me  in  doing  what  I  wished  that  1  could  do  with  my  bare  hands. 
To  let  you  know  the  severity  of  your  folly,  I  will  now  pronounce  sentence 

(FIRST) 

I  will  remove  the  unholy  growth  from  your  body.  You  will  see  your  evil  spawn, 
then  you  will  watch,  me  destroy  it  as  it  must  be  destroyed  as  it  is  part  of  you 

(SECOND) 
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I  will  cut  off  your  hands,  they  have  touched  the  flesh  of  another,  they  are 
unclean  like  you 

(THIRD) 

1  will  cut  out  you  tongue,  the  teller  of  tales,  and  then  I  will  cut  out 

(HOME) 

your  blackened  heart 


runrunrunrunrunrunrun 


he  looked  at  what  he  had  made 
and  it  was  good. 

good  thing  it  was  only  Saturday,  he  thought,  it  would  be  hard  to  work  today,  he 
always  worked  on  Sundays  though,  this  one  was  special, 
his  sermon  would  be  splendid. 
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Glen  Evans 

The  Horror  of  Sleepy  Hollow 

Before  you  pass  judgment,  you  have  to  hear  my  side  of  the  story.  I  shall 
start  at  the  beginning.  After  I  graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois  with  my 
BA  in  English,  I  sent  out  several  applications  to  other  universities  to  begin  my 
Master's.  To  my  utter  surprise  I  received  an  acceptance  at  NYU.  Now  a  rational 
man  would  have  flown  into  New  York,  but  I  have  always  loved  the  country  so  I 
embarked  on  a  cross  country  voyage  from  Illinois  to  New  York.  Starting  at  the 
Indiana  toll  road  I  went  east  into  Ohio.  At  first  I  was  simply  going  to  take  Inter¬ 
state  80  which  would  have  taken  me  straight  to  New  York  City.  Then  I  got  this 
strange  notion  to  see  Niagara  Falls  at  a  rest  stop  at  the  Interstate  90  exit  near 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  So  I  took  the  Interstate  to  Buffalo,  New  York.  God,  are  the  Falls 
beautiful.  Millions  of  tons  of  water  crashing  over  onto  the  rocks  below.  Such 
majestic  power,  nothing  human-made  is  anything  like  it. 

Forgive  me,  I  must  go  on;  otherwise  I  will  dwell  at  Niagara  forever.  Two 
days  later,  I  was  on  Interstate  90  traveling  across  the  Empire  State.  Whenever 
most  people  think  of  New  York,  they  picture  Manhattan  Island,  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  and  Niagara  Falls.  In  truth  this  is  only  a  micro  fraction  of  what  there  is 
to  see.  Two  thirds  of  the  state  is  covered  by  forest,  mountain  parks,  meadows, 
and  farms.  All  of  which  can  be  seen  from  the  Interstate. 

Now  a  rational  man  would  have  taken  the  New  York  State  Thruway,  other¬ 
wise  known  as  Interstate  87,  the  most  direct  route  from  Albany  to  NYC.  But  I 
wanted  to  see  more  of  the  countryside,  so  I  took  the  old  highway,  US  9,  unsus¬ 
pecting  the  heritage  of  this  road.  Three  miles  from  the  intersection  where  US  9 
crosses  Interstate  87,  my  car  died.  Fortunately  I  managed  to  get  over  onto  the 
side  of  the  road  before  my  rear  kissed  an  oncoming  semi.  You  couldn’t  imagine 
my  anger.  Driving  all  this  way  to  have  a  breakdown  just  two  hours  away  from  my 
destination.  After  a  half  hour  of  cursing  at  my  ill  luck,  I  began  walking  down  the 
highway,  hoping  for  some  humane  person  to  give  a  poor  sap  a  ride. 

Then  I  saw  something  that  shocked  my  intellect  right  out  of  me:  a  road  sign 
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welcoming  me  to  Tarrytown.  I  stood  there  staring  at  the  sign  in  disbelief,  until 
at  last  I  felt  a  bone-chilling  sensation  crawl  up  my  back  to  awaken  me  from  my 
daze.  I  was  in  the  famed,  sequestered  glen  known  as  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Washington  Irving  is  one  of  the  few  American  authors  I  have  any  fondness 
for.  His  works  demonstrate  the  hallmark  attempt  in  American  history  to  break 
away  from  the  literary  styles  of  Europe  and  begin  the  American  perspective.  I 
could  go  on  and  deconstruct  Irving  some  more,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  further 
digress  from  my  frightening  encounter  at  Sleepy  Hollow. 

I  don't  recall  how  long  the  drowsy,  dreamy  influence  held  me  before  a  red 
pick-up  truck  pulled  alongside  me.  The  driver,  a  man  in  blue  jean  over-alls,  yelled 
if  I  needed  a  lift.  I  smiled  at  him  sheepishly  and  thanked  him  for  stopping.  He 
informed  me  of  a  gas  station  in  town  that  would  retrieve  my  vehicle  at  a  price 
affordable  to  my  income.  He  started  up  the  truck  and  we  pulled  away  from  the 
curb  and  onto  the  highway,  passing  by  the  foreboding  sign.  He  turned  to  look  at 
me,  while  I  kept  my  eyes  focused  on  the  road. 

"Yep,  you've  definitely  been  affected  by  the  magic." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  asked. 

"Folks  are  always  surprised  to  see  the  town  really  exists.” 

I  paused  before  I  answered  him.  "Is  it  really..." 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  responded.  "It  is  the  real  town  all  right,  has  been  all  these 
years." 

I  stared  out  the  window  and  began  looking  over  the  region  more  closely 
since  I  was  now  no  longer  at  the  wheel.  The  area  was  just  as  Irving  described  it: 
a  lap  of  land  among  high  hills  surrounded  by  a  dark  and  tangled  forest.  Defi¬ 
nitely  not  the  place  to  be  wandering  around  at  night. 

"Well  are  yer  going  to  ask?"  asked  the  driver. 

"Ask  what?"  I  replied. 

"If  he's  real  or  not." 

"Who?"  I  responded,  pretending  not  to  know  whom  he  was  referring  to  and 
doing  a  a  terrible  job  at  it. 

"The  ghost.  The  Headless  Horseman." 

"I  never  gave  it  a  thought." 

"Right,  that’s  why  you  look  friggin'  goofy  at  that  sign  back  there.  Well  to  put 
yer  at  ease,  let  me  assure,  the  ghost  is  not  a  Hessian  trooper." 

"Oh,"  I  said. 

"He's  an  American." 
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“What?" 

"Not  too  far  away  from  here  is  the  site  of  the  Brandywine  Battleground, 
one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  fought  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  Headless 
Horseman  is  the  ghost  of  a  decapitated  American  soldier  riding  a  phantom 
horse  frantically  searching  for  his  head  along  the  Hudson  river.  In  fact  some¬ 
times  he's  been  sighted  in  the  southern  Hudson  valley  or  near  the  New  York/ 
Pennsylvania  border,  along  the  Delaware  river." 

"Really,"  I  said.  "And  I  suppose  you  have  seen  him?” 

"Naah,  only  comes  out  at  night  when  everything  is  silent,  and  with  the  traf¬ 
fic  on  the  highway,  it’s  hardly  ever  quiet  in  these  parts  anymore.  You’d  have  to 
camp  out  in  the  woods  all  night  to  even  hope  to  get  a  glance  at  him.” 

He  looked  at  me  funny.  "Grew  up  in  these  parts.  Stories  about  the  horse¬ 
man  are  as  old  as  these  trees.  Everybody  knows  at  least  one  tale  or  another.  I 
know  a  few  who  claim  to  have  seen  him  or  heard  his  horse  ride  by." 

"Un-hunh,  but  don’t  you  find  it  rather  peculiar  that  Irving  would  write  such 
a  tale  while  he  was  in  Europe?" 

"Where'd  you  get  that  notion?" 

"Because  it's  the  truth." 

"Then  you  need  to  read  some  more,  son.  Irving  wrote  the  darn  tale  at  the 
Astor  Library  at  Lafayette  Place  in  Manhattan.  His  ghost  supposedly  roams 
around  the  stacks  of  books  there." 

At  that  moment  it  became  obvious  to  me  that  the  man  was  too  deeply 
involved  in  his  folk  beliefs.  Every  English  graduate  knows  Irving  wrote  the  tale 
along  with  several  other  short  stories  like  "Rip  Van  Winkle”  and  "the  Specter 
Bridegroom"  between  1819  and  1820  while  he  was  visiting  England.  I  was  about 
to  rattle  this  information  at  him  when  I  saw  an  arrow  sign  pointing  south  to  the 
direction  of  the  small  town  known  as  Irvington,  named  of  course  after  the  famed 
19th-century  author.  Could  it  be  that  my  education  was  mistaken?  Was  every¬ 
thing  this  man  said  true,  and  if  so,  what  else  was  a  lie?  I  had  to  discover  the 
truth;  otherwise  I  felt  my  entire  academic  career  would  be  in  jeopardy. 

The  man  dropped  me  off  at  the  service  station.  I  explained  my  predica¬ 
ment  to  one  of  the  mechanics,  and  he  agreed  to  go  after  my  car  before  evening 
but  would  be  unable  to  look  at  it  until  tomorrow  morning.  I  said  that  was  fine 
for  I  planned  to  stay  the  night  anyway.  1  made  reservations  at  a  motel  appropri¬ 
ately  named  "Sleepy  Hollow."  Then  I  went  to  the  local  hardware  store  and  bought 
a  flashlight,  a  knapsack,  some  matches,  and  a  map  highlighting  the  local  hiking 
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trials.  To  my  surprise  I  found  it  possible  to  take  a  ride  in  a  horse  and  buggy  cart 
along  the  path  supposedly  taken  by  Ichabod  Crane  to  the  house  of  Baltus  Van 
Tassel.  The  very  same  trail  he  took  which  led  to  his  encounter  with  the  headless 
specter.  During  October,  tours  were  conducted  at  night  to  provide  a  chilling 
scare  for  tourists  who  wanted  to  experience  self-induced  fear. 

Determined  to  prove  this  local  folk  tale  was  nothing  but  a  concoction  to 
induce  tourism,  1  tramped  up  the  trail.  Sometime  around  five  o'clock  I  arrived  at 
an  old  church  standing  on  a  hill,  surrounded  by  lotus-trees  and  lofty  elms.  A 
gentle  slope  descended  from  it  to  a  silver  sheet  of  water,  bordered  by  high  trees, 
between  which  peeped  the  blue  hills  of  the  Hudson.  On  one  side  of  the  church 
extended  a  wide,  woody  dell,  along  which  murmured  a  large  brook  among  bro¬ 
ken  rocks  and  trunks  of  fallen  trees.  Over  the  deep  black  part  of  the  stream,  not 
far  from  the  church,  was  a  wooden  bridge  probably  built  no  less  than  ten  years 
ago.  This,  I  surmised,  was  the  spot  where  supposedly  Ichabod  met  his  fate  with 
the  "pumpkin"  and  was  the  sanctuary  one  had  to  reach  in  order  to  avoid  an 
encounter  with  the  horseman.  Currently,  the  church  served  as  the  place  from 
where  one  bought  souvenirs  and  paid  for  the  horse  and  buggy  ride.  But  I  was 
not  here  to  waste  cash  on  commercialism.  I  was  here  to  disprove  all  this  non¬ 
sense  and  reaffirm  the  status  of  Washington  Irving  as  one  of  America's  finest 
writers,  not  as  a  ranting  lunatic  who  saw  a  headless  ghost. 

By  six  o'clock  it  began  to  grow  dark.  I  arrived  at  a  restored  mansion,  most 
likely  another  tourism  site.  "See  and  experience  life  in  New  York  in  1820"  is  what 
I  guess  it  was  supposed  to  be  like.  Apparently  one  could  not  experience  1820  life 
at  night,  for  the  mansion  was  closed.  I  decided  to  make  my  way  back  before  I 
had  a  chance  encounter  with  another  type  of  specter,  one  with  a  silver  badge. 
As  I  made  my  way  back  I  began  to  chuckle  at  myself  with  reassurance.  How 
foolish  of  me  to  even  doubt  my  academic  education.  Stories  of  ghosts  and  gob¬ 
lins  are  nothing  but  age-old  superstition  and  ignorance  about  the  real  world. 

Then,  something  odd  happened,  as  if  the  librarian  of  my  brain  went  up  to 
my  ego  and  handed  me  a  piece  of  paper.  Bram  Stoker  based  Dracula  on  the  real 
life  Romanian  dictator  Vlad  IV  of  Wallachia.  Robert  Block  in  his  book  Psycho 
based  his  character  Norman  Bates  on  real  life  serial  killer  Ed  Gene.  Could  it  be 
possible?.. No,  I  shook  my  head  and  made  an  internal  dismissive  gesture  at  my¬ 
self.  There  was  no  headless  spook  or  school  teacher.  All  of  this  was  born  from 
Irving's  insightful  imagination,  nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

I  pursued  my  travel  back  to  Tarrytown  along  the  sides  of  the  lofty  hills.  The 
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expanse  of  the  Hudson  River  spread  its  dusky  and  indistinct  waste  of  waters. 
There  was  no  sign  of  life  near  me,  except  for  the  occasional  chirp  of  a  cricket,  or 
the  guttural  noise  of  a  bull-frog,  from  a  neighboring  marsh.  The  forest  height¬ 
ened  the  darkness  around  me.  Even  the  stars  seemed  to  sink  deep  into  the  sky, 
when  not  hidden  from  my  sight  by  an  occasional  cloud.  But  this  did  nothing  to 
disturb  me.  I  never  felt  so  self-centered  and  enlisted  than  at  that  moment.  I 
even  took  time  to  enjoy  the  night  area  and  surroundings.  The  very  air  seemed 
charged  with  an  energy  that  went  unnoticed  the  first  time  1  passed  by  during 
daylight.  In  the  center  of  the  trail  stood  an  enormous  tulip-tree,  which  towered 
like  a  giant  above  all  the  other  trees  of  the  neighborhood,  and  formed  a  kind  of 
land-mark.  Its  limbs  were  crooked  and  horrific,  large  enough  to  form  trunks  for 
ordinary  trees,  twisting  down  almost  to  the  earth,  and  rising  again  into  the  air. 

As  I  approached  this  tree  I  caught  the  unmistakable  sound  of  a  whistle.  At 
first  I  thought  it  was  a  blast  of  wind  sweeping  sharply  through  the  dry  branches. 
As  I  came  a  little  closer,  I  thought  I  saw  something  tall,  misshapen,  black  and 
lanky.  It  seemed  to  be  leaning  against  a  tree,  tapping  its  foot  on  the  ground. 
The  hair  on  my  head  rose  with  apprehension.  Who  the  hell  could  be  out  here 
with  me,  and  for  what  reason  would  he  be  waiting  in  this  particular  spot?  I  could 
not  decide  what  to  do,  but  my  rational  mind  having  already  defeated  my  uncon¬ 
trollable  imagination  instructed  me  to  firm  up  and  show  courage. 

So  I  demanded  in  a  stammering  accent,  "Who  are  you?" 

"Name's  Niklaas  Brower,  yourself?" 

Relieved  and  reassured  of  my  faith  in  the  rational  world,  I  asked  him,  "What 
are  you  doing  out  here?" 

"What  are  you  doing  out  here  is  the  more  appropriate  question  I’d  say." 

I  quickly  explained  my  traveling  situation  and  the  nature  of  my  irrational 
quest.  He  rubbed  his  chin  and  raised  an  eyebrow.  "Fascinating,  did  you  find 
what  you  are  looking  for?” 

"Of  course  not,"  I  said.  "The  setting  of  the  tale  is  quite  real  but  that's  about 
it." 

"Are  you  sure  that  you  are  not  too  eager  in  your  assessment?" 

“Why,  have  you  seen  something?" 

"Let's  say  I  know  something.” 

"What." 

"The  nature  of  illusion."  He  rose  from  his  seat  and  approached  me  cau¬ 
tiously. 
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"What  nature  of  illusion?” 

"When  we  perceive  an  object  differently  from  the  way  it  really  is.” 

"I  don't  follow  you." 

“The  story  cannot  be  true  if  at  the  same  time  it  is  false.” 

"But  it’s  not  true,”  1  said.  "Washington  Irving  made  up  the  story  and  the 
people  who  live  around  here  started  believing  it  was  true  because  the  setting  is 
real.” 

"Is  that  what  you  know  to  be  true  or  what  you  want  to  be  true?” 

"Look,"  1  said  in  a  brisk  business-like  voice,  "people  all  the  time  believe 
things  are  real  whenever  there  is  an  element  of  reality  to  them.  For  the  longest 
time  people  believed  vampires  and  werewolves  roamed  the  Romanian  country¬ 
side  because  of  all  the  horror  movies  they  saw  in  the  30s  and  40s.  People  thought 
sharks  lived  in  every  body  of  water  bigger  than  a  mud  puddle  after  watching 
Jaws.  People  are  naturally  paranoid." 

“And  you  are  not?" 

"Read  the  literature  and  history  of  the  times.  It's  all  there  in  plain  text.  The 
only  thing  supernatural  about  this  world  is  the  human  imagination.” 

"So  let  me  see  if  I  have  your  reasoning  correct,"  the  stranger  said.  “If  any 
piece  of  literature  has  a  faithful  description  of  real  life  elements,  but  includes 
supposedly  fantastic  elements,  then  the  story  cannot  be  anything  but  pure  fic¬ 
tion." 

I  nodded  my  head.  "That’s  about  right." 

About  then,  we  reached  the  opening  in  the  trees  and  I  saw  the  walls  of  the 
church  dimly  glaring  under  the  trees  beyond.  I  could  see  the  shape  of  the  church 
bridge  in  front  of  us. 

"Perhaps  you  can  answer  a  final  question,  my  friend,”  stated  the  stranger. 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

"What  about  the  man  who  met  up  with  the  horseman  and  was  thrown  into 
the  brook?  Is  what  happened  to  him  make-believe?" 

"Of  course,"  1  said.  "Ichabod  has  to  believe  that  if  he  reaches  the  bridge  he 
will  be  safe.  It  heightens  the  suspense  and  reveals  the  fact  that  the  ghost  was 
anything  but  a  specter.  It’s  important  that  you  look  at  the  story  for  what  it  really 
is:  a  love  story  about  two  men  desiring  the  same  girl  who  is  the  only  daughter  of 
a  wealthy  man.  In  order  to  win  her  hand  in  marriage,  the  handsome  and  daring 
Brom  Bones  must  resort  to  trickery  to  outsmart  the  intelligent  and  supersti¬ 
tious  Ichabod.” 
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By  this  time  I  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  bridge  and  cast  a  look  back 
to  see  my  companion  who  had  lagged  behind,  but  he  wasn't  there.  1  then  re¬ 
called  I  didn't  hear  his  footsteps  behind  me  as  I  reached  the  bridge.  1  walked 
back  to  see  if  he  had  abandoned  me  some  time  before  I  crossed  the  bridge. 
Surely  if  he  did,  1  would’ve  noticed  his  departure. 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders  and  continued  on.  lust  then  1  felt  someone  grab 
me  from  behind  and  raise  me  high  into  the  air.  I  endeavored  to  break  free  but  so 
surprised  was  I  from  this  attack  that  I  did  not  fully  understand  what  was  hap¬ 
pening.  The  next  thing  1  knew  I  was  being  hurled  like  a  javelin  into  the  brook, 
tumbling  headlong  into  the  water.  My  cranium  encountered  a  large  rock  and  a 
tremendous  crash  echoed  in  my  ears.  As  I  lay  there  in  the  water  staring  up  into 
space,  I  saw  to  my  fading  eyesight  a  man  of  large  dimensions  gathered  up  in  the 
gloom.  The  moon  broke  through  the  clouds  illuminating  the  figure  against  the 
background.  He  appeared  to  be  dressed  in  a  blue  Revolutionary  War  uniform 
carrying  a  long  rifle  with  a  bayonet  at  the  end  of  the  barrel.  My  fading  con¬ 
sciousness  made  one  last  observation  before  the  blackness  overwhelmed  me. 
He  was  headless! 

The  next  morning  I  awoke  in  the  local  hospital,  my  head  wrapped  in  ban¬ 
dage  and  gauze.  I  told  the  police  and  doctor  on  call  about  my  encounter  with 
the  stranger  in  the  woods.  To  my  embarrassment  they  laughed  at  me,  saying  I 
must  have  lost  my  footing  on  the  bridge  which  caused  me  to  fall  into  the  brook. 
But  this  did  not  explain  the  disappearance  of  my  companion.  It  was  then  that 
they  informed  me  that  Niklaas  Brower  is  the  name  of  a  man  who  disappeared  in 
these  parts  over  178  years  ago.  The  old  country  wives  tell  stories  that  he  was 
spirited  away  by  supernatural  means.  The  Headless  Horseman  was  supposedly 
at  fault. 

When  I  mentioned  the  headless  specter,  all  1  got  was  patronizing  smiles 
and  fake  reassurances  that  I  dreamed  the  whole  thing.  I  gasped  for  breath  and 
argued  my  soundness,  yet  the  police  continued  to  dismiss  my  sanity.  I  arose 
from  my  bed  and  asserted  my  rational  state  with  violent  gestures,  but  they  told 
me  to  calm  down.  A  nurse  came  in  to  give  me  something  to  relax  my  nerves. 
Why  wouldn't  they  believe  me? 

The  next  day  I  paced  the  floor  trying  to  understand  what  had  happened  to 
me.  The  only  thing  that  made  sense  was  that  I  had  encountered  two  specters, 
the  ghost  of  Brower  and  the  Headless  Horseman  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  1  left  the 
hospital  and  spoke  about  my  encounter  to  everyone  in  the  area.  Yet  nobody 
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would  believe  me;  they  only  smiled  pleasantly  and  walked  away.  Was  it  possible 
they  thought  me  a  mad  man  or  a  foolhardy  tourist? 

No,  I  surmised.  They  knew  the  truth.  They  were  under  the  sway  of  some 
witching  power  that  holds  a  spell  over  their  minds,  causing  them  to  walk  in  a 
continual  state  of  denial.  They  are  blind  and  steadfast  to  their  firm  beliefs  in 
the  everyday  world.  They  think  of  me  only  as  a  joke!  A  clown  to  laugh  at  and 
poke  fun  of.  My  humiliation  became  intolerable,  and  all  the  hypocritical  smiles 
I  got  from  everyone  I  met  became  an  agony.  Even  my  friends  and  family  began 
to  make  a  mockery  of  my  horror. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  have  dedicated  the  rest  of  my  life  to  convince  those 
who  live  in  Tarrytown  that  these  phantoms  exist.  I  have  sworn  an  oath  to  Brower 
to  remove  the  spell  of  ignorance  over  the  townsfolks’  minds,  or  I  shall  capture 
the  headless  spook  to  offer  as  proof  of  my  sanity  and  the  verification  that  my 
experience  was  not  an  illusion,  and  that  I  am  not  mad! 
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Robert  D.  Cox 

The  Ferule  in  the  Fescue 

Walking  with  my  young  son  in  the  fescue  we  spoke  of  subjects  fascinating 
to  boys  of  seven. 

"Parent  Figure?"  he  asked. 

“Yes?"  I  answered. 

"Why  is  the  sky  pigmented  violet?" 

Ah,  yes.  The  old  "Why  is  the  sky  violet”  question.  It  was  wonderful  being  a 
Parental  Figure.  It  truly  made  me  feel  good  to  know  that,  on  these  days  when 
his  female  Parental  Figure  allowed  him  to  visit  me,  he  still  had  questions  to  ask. 

The  female  and  I  had  been  distanced  since  2239,  three  years  ago.  Aor  fi¬ 
nally  decided  that  enough  was  enough  and  ordered  the  "Distancing."  I  guess  all 
of  those  fights  over  the  Vision  channel  finally  got  old.  That's  okay,  though, 
things  were  good  now  and  that  was  all  that  mattered. 

The  fescue  swirled  at  our  feet  (it  had  not  been  vaporized  for  some  time) 
and  the  Eco-Air  breathed  gently  into  my  respirator. 

"Well,  Aor,"  I  began,  trying  to  think  of  a  gentle  way  to  tell  him  his  answer, 
"the  atmosphere  is  dead." 

I  looked  down  at  his  innocent  face,  his  orange  eyes  pulsating  back  at  me, 
his  mauve  hair  rustling  with  the  breeze. 

"You  see,  we  killed  it.  Somewhere  around,  oh,  say,  2120  the  atmosphere 
suddenly  began  peeling  away."  I  adjusted  my  respirator  control  in  order  to  take 
in  more  of  the  now-scarce  oxygen  and  continued. 

“It  started  around  ancient  Los  Angeles,  y’know,  the  ruins  in  the  paintings  in 
my  Dwelling."  He  nodded.  "People  died  immediately.  So  before  the  peeling 
could  reach  New  York  we  began  constructing  these  Eco-Bubbles  we  live  in.  Just 
in  time  too  because  we  were  peeled  over  two  days  after  the  Bubble  was  fin¬ 
ished.  With  the  atmosphere  present,  as  it  was  long  ago,  the  sky  used  to  be 
blue." 

His  eyes  widened,  his  mouth  gaped.  My,  I  enjoyed  speaking  with  him. 
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"It's  true,  I’ve  seen  it  in  history-Visions.  Now,  without  the  atmosphere  the 
sky  is  violet.” 

I  smiled,  pleased  with  myself  for  not  overwhelming  him.  Finally  he  spoke. 
"Wow,  Parent,"  Aor  blubbered,  “that  is  incredible!" 

He  glanced  ahead  as  we  walked  and  spoke  aloud  yet  to  himself,  “A  blue 
sky.  Musta  been  somethin'.” 

Just  at  the  bottom  we  could  see  the  edge  of  the  Eco-Bubble.  The  flashing 
lights  of  teleporters  showed  that  work  crews  were  busy  repairing  yet  another 
crack  in  the  outer  shell.  What  I  didn't,  couldn’t,  tell  Aor  was  that  our  bubble  was 
slowly  deteriorating.  Someday  before  Aor’s  lifetime  was  up,  the  Bubble  would 
finally  crack  in  half  and  the  Bubble  as  we  knew  it  would  be  over. 

It  was  those  damn  Bubble  planners  of  last  century.  How  could  they  expect 
us  to  stop  our  usage  of  ion-smokes?  They  were  just  too  popular  and  refreshing 
to  get  rid  of. 

About  120  years  ago  the  Surgeon  General  had  warned  us  about  the  use  of 
ion-smokes.  They  would  slowly  eat  away  at  our  lungs  until  nothing  is  left,  he 
said.  Praise  God  for  scientific  engineers.  They  were  the  ones,  after  all,  that 
created  the  football-sized  respirators,  much  like  the  one  that  I  was  wearing,  that 
could  take  over  when  the  lungs  were  gone.  Thank  heaven  for  preventive  medi¬ 
cine! 

Now  we  suddenly  learn  that  the  one  thing  that  can  destroy  Eco-Bubbles  is 
the  collection  of  ionization  refuse  that  floats  to  the  top  of  the  Bubble  and  col¬ 
lects  there  until  it  slowly  begins  to  deteriorate  the  roof  of  the  Bubble.  The  refuse 
also  spreads  out  to  the  sides  of  the  containment  unit  and,  as  the  sides  weak¬ 
ened,  cracks  would  occur.  Well,  the  damage  has  already  been  done;  and  even 
though  the  government  tells  us  that  the  Bubbles  are  good  for  another  1 ,000 
years,  we  all  know  better.  Might  as  well  just  "Ionize  'em  if  you  got  'em.” 

I  popped  an  ion-smoke  in  my  mouth  and  puffed  away  on  the  cool  gas. 

"Can  I  have  one,  Parent?"  asked  Aor. 

“Of  course  buddy." 

I  tossed  him  one  and  smiled  when  he  coughed  after  his  first  drag.  Kids  are 
so  cute. 

“Well,  Aor,  looks  like  we  better  turn  back.  Renda’s  dinner  won't  keep  all 
night.” 

We  turned  back  and  headed  for  my  modest  but  home-like  Dwelling.  I  fi¬ 
nally  paid  off  my  Dwelling  loan  last  week  and  was  finally  debt  free.  It  sat  just 
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behind  the  hill  in  front  of  the  old  "school"  ruins.  I  decided  we  might  as  well  go 
home  through  the  ruins  to  save  on  time  rather  than  go  around  them  as  most 
people  did. 

The  government  had  constantly  told  us  not  to  go  near  the  ruins  of  the  old 
"schools."  They  said  creatures  lived  in  the  ruins,  creatures  intent  on  destroying 
the  brains  of  everyone.  Their  name  escapes  me.  T-E-A-C-something  or  another. 
Anyway,  1  knew  that  they  didn’t  exist.  The  ceilings  of  the  dilapidated  building 
had  since  fallen  down  and  all  that  was  left  were  some  walls  and  a  surrounding 
field  of  rubble  and  debris. 

"Be  careful,"  I  warned,  "don’  you  trip  over  anything  okay?" 

"Yea  Parent,"  sighed  Aor.  I  never  really  gave  him  credit  for  being  so  mature 
for  his  age  and  he  usually  resented  it. 

We  crawled  over  crumbling  piles  of  brick  and  mortar  and  were  almost  clear 
of  the  ruins  when  I  heard  a  loud  "Ouch!"  I  wheeled  and  saw  Aor  laying  on  his 
side  in  the  rubble.  A  bright  red  circle  glistened  on  his  elbow. 

"I  told  you  to  be  careful!"  I  cried.  That’s  just  what  1  need:  Manella  taking 
me  to  court  for  hurting  her  son.  I  scurried  over  to  him  and  helped  him  to  his 
feet. 

"You  okay?” 

"Yea,"  he  said  and  brushed  the  dirt  from  his  Pulsar  jogging  suit.  Pulsar. 
Kids  always  had  to  have  the  name  brand  of  the  day.  I  spent  eighty  credits  for 
that  suit ,  and  now  with  a  hole  in  the  elbow  and  the  knee  it  was  worthless.  Damn! 

After  ascertaining  that  Aor  was  indeed  alright,  I  decided  that  we  should 
keep  moving. 

"C’mon  kid,  let's  get  going.  What  did  you  trip  over  anyway?”  1  asked. 

"This,"  he  replied  holding  up  a  large,  flat  stick.  "It  was  just  sticking  up  out  of 
the  rocks.  What  is  it?” 

I  took  the  foreign  object  from  him  and  analyzed  it  thoroughly.  I  swung  it 
through  the  air.  It  made  a  strange  sound,  like  a  "whoosh. "  It  was  made  of  wood, 
which  was  rare  now-a-days  because  of  the  scarcity  of  trees.  I  continued  looking 
it  over.  It  was  a  very  strong  piece  of  wood.  I  tried  to  bend,  it  but  it  barely 
moved. 

"Is  that  wood,  Parent?”  my  son  asked. 

"Yep,"  I  answered  to  his  growing  curiosity-filled  eyes. 

It  was  strange  to  feel  it  in  my  hands  because  the  only  wood  available  any 
more  is  in  museums.  Not  many  people  got  to  do  what  I  was  doing  right  now.  I 
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glanced  at  the  tip  of  the  wood,  which  was  steel-tipped.  Smudged  but  not  illeg¬ 
ible  were  the  words  "Ferule  Company,  New  Hampshire."  Suddenly  I  realized 
what  it  was. 

"Turn  around  Aor,”  1  told  my  son. 

He  turned  and  I  took  the  stick  in  both  hands  and  swatted  him  on  the  rump. 

"Ow!”  he  yelled  jumping  and  turning  around.  "Why  did  you  do  that?!" 

"Because  that's  what  it  was  used  for  back  in  the  21st  century.  Its  purpose 
was  to  beat  small  children  on  the  rump." 

I'll  admit  it  was  a  pretty  21st  century  thing  to  do  but  I  had  to  try  it  again.  It 
made  me  feel  so  powerful  and  full  of  control.  I  leapt  to  Aor's  right  and  smacked 
him  on  the  rump  again.  This  time,  though,  his  cry  of  pain  was  accompanied  by 
small  tears.  His  eyes  were  full  of  them. 

"Stop,  Parent,  please!”  he  pleaded. 

Did  this  activity  hurt?  Why  then  were  those  horrendous  devices  used?  I 
threw  the  ferule  down  and  grabbed  my  son  in  my  arms. 

"I’m  sorry,  buddy,"  I  whispered  in  his  ear,  "I  didn’t  know  that  they  hurt 
children;  I  thought  that  they  were  fun  for  children  and  that  was  why  so  many 
were  made.  I’m  sorry." 

His  crying  subsided  to  a  sniffling  and  he  looked  up  at  me,  innocent. 

"C'mon,”  I  said,  offering  a  weak  smile,  "Renda’s  making  poached  barley, 
your  favorite.  If  we  hurry  we  can  still  eat  it  hot." 

"Okay,"  he  said,  wiping  his  nose  with  the  sleeve  of  his  Pulsar  jacket  (what  a 
waste  of  credits!!),  and  smiled,  "Let's  go." 

I  grabbed  the  ferule  and  chased  after  him  as  we  sprinted  to  the  Dwelling 
through  the  fescue.  I  have  since  donated  the  ferule  to  the  city's  museum.  It 
now  sits  among  the  other  devices  of  its  kind  that  have  long  since  been  out¬ 
moded:  The  gun,  the  nuclear  bomb,  the  whip.  It  fits  perfectly. 
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Poetry  and  Poetics 


Robert  Cox 
Arthur  Curry 
Robert  Cox 
Robert  Cox 


Robert  Cox 

Anticipation 

The  light  is  from  the  lunar  noon, 
a  glass  of  wine  and  the  highest  moon. 
Here,  we  are  placed 
Face  to  Face, 

Wanting  nothing  more 
Than  to  take  a  taste. 
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Arthur  J.  Curry 

Sunset 


We  stand  side  by  side, 
gazing  across  the  cityscape. 
Sunset  changing  all  we  see. 
Watching  as  the  world  hides. 

I  reach  to  gently- 

rub,  the  nape  of  her  back. 

A  thanks-sentimental, 
good-natured  pat. 

We  expect  such  feelings, 
our  work  we  share. 

From  nine  to  five, 
our  thoughts  compare. 

My  hand  caressed  her  neck, 
fingertips  dancing, 
trifling  ever  so  slightly, 
on  each  precaution  lightly. 

Currents  through  us-flowing. 
Things  are  not  as  they  looked. 
My  stance  is  now  showing. 

Two  teat  appear  in  her  cloak. 

1  push  my  hip  to  her  thigh, 
and  stare  at  the  changing  light. 
Without  a  glance-a  quiet  sigh. 
"My  wife  is  gone  tonight.” 
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Robert  D.  Cox 

Simultaneous  Distinction 


The  distilled  image  is  haunting. 

While  the  almost  weightless 
pieces  float  lazily  from  a 
thick  black  carpeted  canopy, 

I  sigh, 

with  contempt  for  the  imperfect  creations  that  delve 
into  mundane  tasks  evident 
only  for  existence  of 
death. 

To  live  is  to  die,  yet  more  pure. 

Life  creeps  along  like  a 
small  insect, 
warily, 

looking  for  nourishment, 
or  all-encompassing  activity, 
until  death’s  power  exacts 
a  measure  of  pressure  upon  it 
and  crushes  it 
with  a  noiseless 
swock. 

Yet  still  activity  remains. 

Bustling,  Hustling,  and  Scurrying 
objects  dart  here  and  there, 
left  and  right, 

separated  from  one  another, 
falling, 

but  not  recognizing  the  motion. 
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They, 

alone  and  distinct, 
gravitate  to  the  end; 
to  the  bottom, 
until  they  meld 
into  a  crystalline 
cacophony 

of  different  geometries 
and  geographies. 

They  form  a  unity 
to  which  they  cling 
never-ending. 

Gripping  one  another 
in  a  clandestine 
clutch  of  hope. 

I  chuff  a  plume 
and  move  on, 
in  their  midst, 

Alone. 


Robert  D.  Cox 

The  Question  of  Humanity's 
Existence  in  Paradise  Lost: 
Predestination  or  Free  Will? 


The  world  is  full  of  opposites  and  parallels:  light  and  dark,  early  and  late, 
happy  and  sad.  Everywhere  in  society  opposites  can  be  seen  and  pointed  out 
with  ease.  Such  is  the  case  with  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  poetry  in  the 
English  language  that  has  been  characterized  with  descriptions  teeming  with 
opposites.  John  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  has  been  called  everything  by  such  schol¬ 
ars  and  poets  as  S.  T.  Coleridge,  John  Keats,  John  Campbell  Shairp,  and  Max 
Nordan  from  "barely  tolerable”  to  "Genius,"  from  its  imagery  as  "splendid  fail¬ 
ures"  to  being  "as  detailed  ...  as  that  of  a  land  surveyor"  (Moulton  468-473).  It 
seems  fitting  that  there  would  be  so  many  contrasting  opinions  of  this  poem 
because  there  are  many  contrasting  and  contradicting  elements  within  it. 

Many  criticisms  and  books  of  study  on  Paradise  Lost  have  pointed  out  and 
concentrated  upon  Milton’s  excessive  use  of  opposites.  The  Norton  Anthology  of 
English  Literature  points  out  parallels:  "The  consult  in  Hell  is  paralleled  by  a  con¬ 
sult  in  Heaven;  Eve  is  generated  from  Adam  as  Sin  is  generated  from  Satan; 
Satan's  fall  parallels  Adam's  fall"  (1474).  The  Harmonious  Vision  dwells  upon  the 
contrasts  between  "rising  and  falling,  of  descent  and  ascent,  and  contrasts  be¬ 
tween  light  and  dark”  (131).  It  goes  on  to  argue  quickly  that  St.  Augustine's 
phrase  "Descend,  that  you  may  ascend"  parallels  Satan's  line  in  Paradise  Lost: 
"From  this  descent/  Celestial  virtues  rising,  will  appear”  (130-131).  The  Complete 
and  Poetical  Works  of  J ohn  Milton  argues  that  the  most  important  parallels  are  "the 
Son  and  Satan,  good  and  evil,  love  and  hate,  .  .  .  reason  and  passion"  (206). 
There  is  no  doubt  that  all  of  these  contrasts  and  parallels  are  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  treatment  of  this  enormous  work.  There  is  one  contrast,  however, 
that  is  overlooked  in  every  book  aforementioned.  It  also  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  contrasts  in  the  entire  poem  as  well  as  in  the  world  today. 
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It  is  the  contrast  between  the  notions  of  predestination  and  free  will. 

It  has  been  a  raging  debate  among  theologians,  scientists,  everyday  people, 
and  poets:  Are  all  human  lives  planned  out,  predestined,  or  are  they  affected 
by  the  choices  and  decisions  that  one  makes  with  free  will?  There  doesn’t  seem 
to  be  one  true  answer.  Theologians  may  argue  that  God  in  Heaven  has  already 
mapped  out  the  lives  of  all  people  on  earth.  Both  religious  and  non-religious 
people  may  argue  that  the  people  of  the  world  all  have  free  will  and  that  no 
higher  authority  can  control  life. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost  indirectly  attempts  to  answer  this  very  question.  It  is 
an  immense  work  of  poetry  that  concentrates  upon  the  fall  of  humanity  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.  While  not  its  focal  point,  the  argument  of  predestination  ver¬ 
sus  free  will  is  no  doubt  addressed  and  dwelled  upon  by  the  author  in  sidebar 
conversations,  off-the-point  remarks,  and  concentrated  dialogues.  The  author 
had  no  reservations  about  acknowledging  both  sides  of  the  argument  and  then, 
in  his  own  subtle  way,  making  a  judgment.  This  judgment  may  not  be  only  an 
independent  remark  separated  from  the  author's  own  mind.  S.T.  Coleridge  would 
argue  that  due  to  Milton's  intense  egotism,  one  could  easily  see  that  his  works 
reflect  himself  (Moulton  469).  If  this  is  true  then  it  could  be  said  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  Paradise  Lost  would  be  toward  that  of  free  will  because  of  the  constant 
references  to  it  in  the  text,  notably  in  Book  1.106,  when  Milton  calls  the  will 
unconquerable.  That  in  itself  is  a  strong  testament  to  the  strength  of  free  will. 
However  there  are  numerous  other  references  supporting  the  view  of  predesti¬ 
nation  as  the  more  dominant  force  in  nature.  This  is  found  in  the  constant 
prophesies  and  predictions  that  are  presented  by  the  characters  throughout. 
The  story  constantly  gives  an  answer  and  then  suddenly  shifts  to  a  contradic¬ 
tory  point  of  view,  thus  creating  an  ambiguous  opinion  exemplified  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage:  "[Man  was  created]  Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to 
fall"  which  is  followed  immediately  by  the  line"  Predestination  overruled  their 
will"  (3.99,  114-115).  Paradoxical  statements  like  these  are  found  throughout  this 
epic.  One  answer  seems  never  to  be  given  while  constant  inferential  statements 
are  provided.  Milton  constantly  gives  the  reader  the  basis  from  which  an  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  can  be  made  in  support  of  either  side.  What,  then,  is  the 
most  governing  factor  in  human  life?  Further  study  of  the  text  helps  to  provide 
the  reader  with  the  foundation  on  which  to  build  an  answer. 

Predestination  has  always  been  thought  of  by  many  people  as  being  a  very 
scary  notion.  The  fact  that  there  are  already  people  yet  to  be  born  who  are 
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already  destined  to  become  doctors,  murderers,  or  priests  is  unsettling  but  not 
as  unsettling  as  the  fact  that  this  same  destiny  has  already  mapped  out  the 
people  who  will  be  ascending  to  Heaven  or  descending  to  Hell.  According  to 
the  New  Grolier  Webster  International  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  predestina¬ 
tion  is  "the  doctrine  that  God  has  from  eternity  determined  whatever  comes  to 
pass;  the  decree  that  God  has  preordained  men  to  everlasting  happiness  or 
damnation"  (750).  That  last  phrase  seems  to  be  the  most  important  because  it 
is  the  basis  from  which  the  argument  involving  predestination  or  free  will  in 
Paradise  Lost  is  derived. 

The  main  source  for  predestination  is  found  within  the  many  prophesies 
and  predictions  that  are  in  the  text.  Milton  seems  to  dwell  upon  these  quite  a 
bit,  actually  committing  almost  entire  books  of  the  poem  to  the  subject.  Also 
throughout  are  constant  references  and  single  words  that  imply  the  sense  of 
predestination  in  the  lives  of  not  only  the  characters  in  the  poem  but  also  in  the 
lives  of  the  readers  of  the  poem.  One  of  the  instances  of  this  type  of  reference 
is  found  in  the  descriptions  by  Satan  about  the  war  that  took  place  in  Heaven. 

One  of  the  first  descriptions  of  the  war  that  implies  predestination  is  found 
in  Book  1.625-630.  In  these  lines  Satan  asks  his  fellow  fallen  angels  about  the 
invincibility  of  God  and  how  it  was  impossible  for  anyone  to  predict  their  loss 
saying,  "what  power  of  mind/  Foreseeing  or  presaging,  from  the  Depth/  Of  knowl¬ 
edge  past  or  present  (could  have  predicted  this]?”  This  line  mentions  the  power 
of  seeing  the  future,  "Foreseeing."  It  also  says  that  it  was  impossible  to  predict 
the  outcome  based  solely  upon  the  events  that  took  place  in  the  past.  With 
these  two  notions  combined  it  is  clear  to  see  that  the  only  way  to  predict  their 
loss  was  to  look  into  the  future,  which  they  did  not  do,  and  thus  if  there  is  the  ability 
to  look  into  the  future  then  there  must  be  a  future  already  mapped  out  to  look 
into.  It  is  important  to  understand  that  the  fact  that  Satan  did  not  look  into  the 
future  does  not  mean  that  he  was  governed  by  free  will,  it  only  means  that  he 
did,  indeed,  fail  to  look  into  the  future  only.  Further  supporting  this  notion  are 
the  lines  in  Book  2.8-9. 

In  these  lines  Satan  is  sitting  upon  his  throne  thinking  of  a  way  to  get  back 
at  God  and  win  the  next  war  in  Heaven.  The  lines  state  "[Satan  is]  insatiate  to 
pursue/  Vain  War  with  Heav'n."  Why  is  the  war  with  Heaven  that  Satan  is  con¬ 
templating  already  referred  to  as  being  "Vain?"  It  could  be  argued  that  he  is 
resigned  to  the  fact  that  Heaven  is  impenetrable  and  invincible.  This  could  very 
well  be  true  because  of  his  unwillingness  to  pursue  the  idea  of  Moloch  which  is 
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to  wage  a  new  war.  This  argument  is  difficult  to  support,  however,  when  the 
constant  mentioning  of  the  idea  of  hope  is  considered.  In  Book  1.190  Satan 
says  "What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from  Hope,”  when  he  is  speaking  to  his 
fallen  angels.  Then  in  Book  2.6-7  Satan  is  described  as  being  lifted  "from  de¬ 
spair/  Thus  high  uplifted  beyond  hope,”  saying  that  hope  is  highly  visible  within 
him.  If  these  lines  do  not  support  the  notion  that  Satan  is  filled  with  a  sense  of 
hope,  then  Book  1.330  does  so  when  he  says  to  his  other  angels,  "Awake,  arise, 
or  be  for  ever  fall'n."  This  statement  does  not  come  from  the  mouth  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  who  is  resigned  to  being  forever  fallen;  it  comes  from  the  mind  of  an  angel 
forever  contemplating  the  future  of  himself  and  his  cohorts  in  hell  and  knowing 
that  action  must  be  taken  to  avoid  eternal  damnation.  Thus  when  the  original 
line  about  "Vain  War”  is  looked  at  again,  it  is  seen  as  being  spoken  of,  not  in 
Satan’s  mind  as  being  vain  because  it  has  already  been  established  that  he  is 
filled  with  hope  and  would  not  consider  another  attack  as  being  fruitless,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  looking  into  the  future  and  seeing  that  God  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  being  who  can  never  lose  to  the  forces  of  evil. 

Another  convincing  reference  to  predestination  is  found  in  Book  2.345-349 
which  says: 

There  is  a  place/  (If  ancient  and  prophetic  fame  in  Heav’n/  Err  not)  another 

World,  the  happy  seat/  Of  some  new  Race  call'd  Man,  about  this  time/  To 

be  created  like  to  us. 

This  statement  by  Beelzebub  is  teeming  with  the  idea  of  predestination.  First  of 
all,  he  mentions  the  fact  that  Heaven  predicted  the  creation  of  a  new  world  and 
of  humanity.  This  alone  shows  that  Heaven  has  looked  into  a  future  already 
created  to  point  out  the  time  and  the  place  of  the  creation  of  humanity.  It  is 
preordained  by  God  which  is  exactly  what  the  definition  of  predestination  states. 
Also,  the  fact  that  Heaven  has  already  achieved  fame  for  its  prophesies  implies 
two  things:  first,  that  this  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  and  second,  that 
Heaven  is  good  at  predictions  because  it  has  achieved  the  status  of  being  fa¬ 
mous.  If  these  two  notions  are  correct,  then  the  future  of  humanity  has  already 
been  created  by  God,  and  the  reason  for  Heaven's  fame  for  its  exactness  in  its 
predictions  could  be  from  the  fact  that  God  is  Heaven  and  already  knows  about 
the  future  because  he  has  created  it. 

All  authors  of  all  works  of  literature  have  to  be  good  writers  and  possess  a 
command  of  the  language.  Milton  is  no  exception.  It  has  been  said  that  he  "is 
one  of  the  boldest  manipulators  of  language"  ever  (Bush  207).  While  Coleridge 
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would  argue  that  Milton  is  "barely  tolerable,”  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  a  man  to 
write  such  an  immense  and  grand  epic  as  Paradise  Lost  there  must  be  some  lan¬ 
guage  command  present  (Moulton  468).  Milton  utilizes  this  command  well  in 
his  constant  use  of  the  two  words  "naked”  and  "wanton."  By  using  these  two 
words  Milton  creates  a  premonition  of  things  to  come  in  the  story  without  even 
seeming  to  imply  such  a  prediction.  This  is  done  through  his  inserting  of  the 
words  in  both  conspicuous  and  not-so-conspicuous  places  in  the  text  when 
describing  characters— particularly  Adam  and  Eve. 

The  references  begin  mainly  in  Book  4.290  and  extend  to  the  end  of  the 
poem.  In  Book  4.290  Satan,  upon  seeing  the  pair  for  the  first  time,  describes 
them  as  walking  in  "naked  Majesty.”  A  few  lines  later  he  describes  Eve’s  hair  as 
being  "in  wanton  ringlets"  (Book  4.306).  From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  poem 
these  two  words  are  mentioned,  unofficially,  in  important  sequences  of  descrip¬ 
tion  ten  times.  The  words  are  concentrated  to  being  used  when  either  Adam  or 
Eve  are  in  a  scene  and  are  used  by  both  the  author  as  well  as  Satan.  Why  is  this 
important?  It  is  important  because  these  words  are  not  used  by  accident;  they 
have  purpose.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  Milton  possesses  a  large  com¬ 
mand  of  language.  According  to  David  Bush,  editor  of  The  Complete  Poetical  Works 
of  John  Milton,  the  style  and  words  that  Milton  uses  describe  the  mindset  of  the 
characters  and  predict  "innocence,  temptation,  and  sin"  (208).  The  use  of  these 
words,  therefore,  show  a  predestination  to  fall  in  Adam  and  Eve.  The  usage  of 
these  words  builds  until  after  both  have  fallen.  Milton  then  uses  them  in  order 
to  complete  the  circle  already  established  with  their  early  usage:  "hee  on  Eve/ 
Began  to  cast  lascivious  Eyes,  she  him/  As  wantonly  repaid"  (Book  9. 1013-1015) 
and  later  "[they  were)  naked  left  to  guilty  shame"  (9.1057-1058).  This  use  shows 
that  the  words  used  throughout  the  poem  were  not  unimportant;  they  predicted 
the  destiny  of  both  Adam  and  Eve  because  they  are  used  immediately  following 
their  fall  and  during  their  attempt  to  hide  it  from  God  as  well. 

The  most  obvious  evidence  supporting  the  idea  of  predestination  is  found 
in  the  latter  part  of  Book  11  and  throughout  the  entirety  of  Book  12— the  fore¬ 
telling  of  the  future  by  the  angel  Michael  to  Adam.  These  passages  show  easily 
that  the  futures  of  people  not  yet  born  have  been  already  planned  and  thus 
show  that  predestination  is  heavily  present .  If  it  were  not ,  the  lives  of  Abraham, 
Noah,  and  Moses  would  not  be  described.  The  reason  for  this  foretelling  by 
Michael  can  be  said  to  help  show  the  pair  of  fallen  beings  that  their  actions 
have  already  affected  the  future  of  all  humanity  (Blessington  86).  It  may  also  be 
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an  avenue  with  which  the  author  may  be  trying  to  get  across  his  own  views  and 
his  own  agenda  as  hypothesized  in  Paradise  Lost :  I  deal  and  Tragic  Epic.  It  states 
that  "a  reason  for  this  futuristic  language  from  Michael  may  be  Milton's  pur¬ 
pose  to  lead  the  reader  to  the  Bible"  (86).  While  this  may  be  the  case,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Michael’s  predictions  all  come  true  when  considering  the  Bible. 
A  quick  outline  of  Michael’s  premonitions  follows: 

1.  Cain  and  Abel 

2.  A  Lazar  House  (Hospital) 

3.  The  Tent  Dwellers 

4.  Towns  at  War 

5.  Noah 

6.  Nimrod  and  the  Tower  of  Babel 

7.  Abraham  and  his  Generations: 

A.  Plagues  of  Egypt 

B.  Moses 

C.  The  Nativity 

D.  Crucifixion 

E.  Redemption  (Blessington  89) 

Each  of  these  predictions  comes  true  in  the  Bible,  which 

ered  the  proving  agent  by  which  to  figure  out  the  validity  of 
Bible  is  considered  the  truth,  then  clearly  these  predictions 
do  come  true  and  thus  are  of  a  future  already  created  by  God. 

The  opposite  notion  of  predestination  that  Milton  treats  in  his  poem  is  the 
idea  of  humanity’s  free  will.  "Will"  is  defined  as  being  "the  faculty  or  power  of 
conscious  and  especially  of  deliberate  action”  by  T fie  New  Grolier  Webster  Interna¬ 
tional  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  The  will  in  Paradise  Lost  has  been  called 
"unconquerable."  This  adjective  shows  the  power  of  the  free  will  not  only  in  the 
mind  of  God  but  also  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  It  has  been  said  that  "Milton’s 
passionate  faith  in  God  and  free  will .  . .  (corresponds]  with  the  precarious  hu¬ 
man  condition"  (Bush  208).  This  statement  shows  Milton's  obvious  involve¬ 
ment  with  the  characters  in  his  epic  as  well  as  his  preference  for  the  notion  of 
free  will. 

The  free  will  is  a  conscious  cognitive  decision  in  a  person  to  do  something 
or  not  to  do  something.  It  is  argued  in  Paradise  Lost  that  it  is  present  in  all  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  editors  of  A  Critical  History  of  English  Poetry  would 
argue  the  same  saying  that  there  is  great  importance  placed  "upon  the  power  of 
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will  as  a  part  in  the  poem  but  also  as  a  way  to  find  universality  in  the  poem" 
(Grierson  182).  There  is  no  doubt  that  Milton  consciously  creates  this  sense  of 
universality  in  his  poem  when  he  allows  the  two  ultimate  embodiments  of  evil 
and  good  and  the  products  of  both  to  address  the  same  issue:  Satan,  God,  and 
Adam  and  Eve. 

Satan  has  already  been  argued  as  being  governed  by  a  sense  of  predesti¬ 
nation.  This  may  be  true  but  it  must  also  be  tempered  by  arguing  that  he  is  also 
governed  by  the  notion  of  free  will.  One  of  Satan's  early  mention  of  free  will 
occurs  in  Book  2: 

Mee  though  just  right  and  the  fixt  Laws  of  Heav’n/  Did  first  create  your  Leader, 
next ,  free  choice,/  With  what  besides,  in  Counsel  or  in  Fight ,/  Hath  been  achiev'd 
of  merit,  yet  this  loss/  Thus  far  at  least  recover'd,  hath  much  more/  Establisht 
in  a  safe  unenvied  Throne/  Yielded  with  full  consent.  ( 18-24) 

These  lines  establish  Satan's  recognition  that  his  own  and  his  fellow  de¬ 
mons’  fall  was  facilitated  by  their  own  "free  choice”  and  their  "full  consent." 
What  this  means  is  that  free  will  governed  their  fall;  they  chose  to  fall.  When 
Satan  says  that  he  lost  Heaven  because  of  merit  he  is  indicating  that  not  only 
did  he  deserve  to  be  removed  from  Heaven  but  also  that  he  is  the  one  that 
caused  it.  It  was  his  decision. 

Another  instance  of  Satan’s  acknowledgment  of  his  own  free  will  comes  in 
his  quick  remark  in  Book  4.66-67.  In  these  lines  Satan  asks  himself  a  question 
and  then  easily  answers  it  without  hesitation:  "Hadst  thou  the  same  free  Will 
and  Power  to  stand?/  Thou  hadst."  This  question  and  immediate  answer  shows 
that  Satan  knows  that  he  had  the  power  of  free  will  and  also  had  the  ability  to 
avoid  temptation  just  like  the  many  other  angels  in  Heaven  who  did  not  fall. 
This  is  an  important  part  in  the  poem  because  it  shows  God’s  uninvolvement  in 
the  free  will  not  only  of  humanity,  as  will  be  described  below,  but  also  of  angels. 
The  idea  of  free  will  is  also  addressed  by  God  as  it  applies  to  both  man  on  earth 
and  to  his  angels.  This  is  done  exclusively  in  Book  3.  In  it,  God  says  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  the  state  that  humanity  finds  himself  is  based  solely  upon 
the  choices  made.  In  probably  the  most  powerful  testaments  to  free  will,  God 
says  to  his  son:  "They  themselves  decreed/  Thir  own  revolt,  not  1:  if  I  fore¬ 
knew,/  foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault,/  Which  had  no  less  prov’d 
certain  unforeknown"  (116-119).  This  statement  says  that  there  was  no  sense  of 
destiny  affecting  the  action  of  humanity  and  fallen  angels.  What  they  did  they 
did  on  their  own  accord.  The  first  line  of  that  statement,  "They  themselves 
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decreed,"  shows  unambiguously  that  God  had  nothing  to  do  with  either  the  fall 
of  humanity  or  the  fall  of  angels.  This  argument  is  furthered  by  the  statement 
that  God  makes  a  few  lines  later,  "they  themselves  ordain'd  thir  fall"  (128).  It  is 
difficult  to  get  more  specific  than  that  statement.  It  shows  that  free  will  was  the 
ultimate  governing  force  in  the  lives  of  humanity  and  angels;  free  will  is  what 
caused  their  fall. 

Free  will  is  constantly  addressed  when  Adam  and  Eve  are  introduced  into 
the  poem.  They  are  told  that  they  hold  their  own  lives  in  their  own  hands  by 
virtue  of  free  will  by  Raphael,  the  author,  and  by  one  another.  First  Raphael 
descends  from  Heaven  to  speak  with  both  Adam  and  Eve  in  Book  5.  He  is  sent 
by  God  to  calm  them  down  after  a  troubling  dream  that  Eve  has  had  and  to 
warn  them  to  follow  God  in  order  to  resist  temptation  by  Satan.  He  says,  "That 
thou  art  happy  owe  to  God;/  That  thou  continu'st  such,  owe  to  thyself,/  That  is, 
to  thy  obedience;  therein  stand"  (520-523).  These  lines  are  followed  quickly  by 
"He  (God)  left  it  in  thy  power,  ordain'd  thy  will/  by  nature  free,  not  over-rul'd  by 
Fate"  (526-527).  All  of  these  lines  convey  the  important  notion  to  Adam  and  Eve 
that  they  control  their  own  lives.  It  is  up  to  them  to  continue  the  happiness  that 
was  given  to  them  by  God;  he  will  not  interfere.  These  lines,  especially  lines  526- 
527,  show  the  power  of  the  free  will:  it  cannot  be  overridden  by  fate  or  any  type 
of  destiny.  It  is  beginning  to  become  repetitive  describing  the  notions  of  free 
will  as  described  by  Satan,  God,  and  Adam  and  Eve,  but  this  is  done  on  purpose 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  notion  and  the  evidence  that  is  found  through¬ 
out  Paradise  Lost.  It  is  as  if  Milton  wants  to  indoctrinate  the  reader  with  free  will 
through  repetition. 

The  author  of  Paradise  Lost  also  describes  the  notion  of  free  will  in  Adam 
and  Eve.  In  Book  10  the  narrator  writes,  "Man,  with  strength  entire,  and  free  will 
arm'd,/  Complete  to  have  discover’d  and  repulst/  Whatever  wiles  of  Foe  or  seem¬ 
ing  Friend"  (9-11).  These  lines  echo,  in  this  treatment  of  free  will,  that  humanity 
was  sufficient  to  stand  yet  free  to  fall.  These  lines  seem  to  be  a  direct  echo  of 
Book  3.99.  The  narrator,  who  is  most  likely  Milton,  says  that  God  armed  hu¬ 
manity  with  the  weapon  of  free  will  and  that  weapon  could  easily  have  turned 
away  any  deceiver  that  approached  them.  They  had  the  strength  to  turn  away 
Satan. 

It  is  interesting  to  discover  that  it  is  not  only  angels  and  deities  and  authors 
that  continually  warn  Adam  and  Eve  about  the  power  of  free  will.  It  is  also  done 
by  both  Adam  and  Eve  themselves.  This  is  interesting  because  it  obviously 
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shows  that  the  constant  warnings  have  hit  their  mark  and  become  a  part  of  the 
two  and  that  the  two  humans  have  understood  the  importance  of  free  will.  The 
first  instance  of  this  is  when  Adam  warns  her  about  leaving  him  in  the  garden: 
Against  his  will  he  can  receive  no  harm./  But  God  left  free  the  Will  for  what 
obeys/  Reason,  is  free,  and  Reason  he  made  right,/  But  bid  her  well  be¬ 
ware,  and  still  erect,/  Lest  by  some  fair  appearing  good  surpris’d/  She  dic¬ 
tate  false,  and  misinform  the  Will/  To  do  what  God  expressly  hath  forbid. 
(9.350-356) 

This  statement  says  two  things:  the  will  is  powerful,  and  that  this  power 
can  be  turned,  if  reason  is  corrupted,  upon  the  person  using  it.  The  first  half  of 
the  lines  says  that  humanity  cannot  be  hurt  because  of  the  armor  of  free  will. 
The  second  half  is  disturbing  because  it  says  that  a  person  can  follow  reason  to 
live  well  but,  if  that  reason  is  corrupted,  then  the  person  can  use  his/her  free 
will  to  damn  him/herself.  This  is  a  warning  that  Adam  gives  to  Eve  that  she 
obviously  does  not  listen  to  until  after  the  Fall  when  she  also  acknowledges  the 
power  of  the  will.  She  says  about  their  fall,  "for  my  wilful  crime  (we)  art  banisht 
hence”  ( 12.619).  Not  only  can  the  will  be  an  armor  against  evil,  as  Adam  and  God 
have  stated  above,  but  it  can  also  cause  great  harm,  just  as  Adam  told  Eve  in  the 
lines  in  Book  9  above.  Since  she  did  not  heed  the  warning,  their  free  will  caused 
them  both  to  be  banished  from  Paradise,  which  would  be  forever  lost  but  for 
the  grace  of  God. 

There  is  argument  that  the  ideas  found  in  Paradise  Lost  are  purely  Miltonian 
and  not  based  upon  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  in  any  way  and  thus  should  not 
be  taken  seriously.  While  these  arguments  may  have  some  merit  there  is  little 
doubt  that  they  fall  short  of  fully  appreciating  this  epic.  Milton  obviously  bases 
his  story  upon  the  Bible:  Adam  and  Eve  are  found  in  the  book  of  Genesis  and 
thus  are  Biblical  characters.  As  the  author,  Milton’s  influence  upon  Paradise  Lost 
is  no  doubt  necessarily  present. 

It  has  been  stated  that  authors,  especially  Milton,  "cannot  separate  art, 
and  specially  the  literary  art,  from  life— from  daily  life— even  from  this  passing 
hour— and  get  the  best  out  of  either”  (Quiller-Couch  142).  Milton  "seems  always 
to  gaze  into  the  distance”  in  his  writing  which  is  not  only  restricted  to  Paradise 
Lost  (Grierson  and  Smith  179)  though  the  poem  "extends  its  action  and  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  that  action  to  the  future”  (Blessington  86).  Obviously  these  state¬ 
ments  support  the  notion  of  predestination  in  the  poem— only  if,  however,  the 
notion  can  be  said  to  be  from  only  the  mind  of  the  author  as  would  be  sup- 
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ported  by  Arthur  Quiller-Couch.  If  this  is  indeed  correct  then  it  could  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  much  of  Milton's  own  personality  is  imposed  into  the  story  and  if 
this  is  true  as  well  then  it  can  be  concluded  that  there  really  aren't  any  notions 
of  predestination  or  free  will  in  the  mind  of  God  but  only  in  the  mind  of  the 
author  because  the  author  wrote  the  poem.  This  argument  could  also  be  strongly 
applied  to  free  will  as  well  because  of  the  author’s  strong  feelings  about  the 
subject:  "No  conviction  of  Milton's  is  more  central  and  passionate  than  man’s 
free  will"  (Bush  205).  However,  because  of  the  inherent  presence  of  all  authors' 
views  in  their  works,  this  argument  can  only  be  acknowledged  as  a  strong  pos¬ 
sibility  but  not  as  an  answer  or  a  reason  for  dismissal  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  notions  of  predestination  and  free  will.  There  is  so  much  more  that 
goes  into  creating  a  piece  of  literature,  not  to  mention  a  piece  of  this  magni¬ 
tude,  that  it  is  impossible  to  limit  it  by  saying  that  it  is  only  a  piece  of  the  writer’s 
imagination  and  thus  is  of  no  importance.  Every  bit  of  thought  that  goes  into  a 
work  such  as  this  must  be  considered  a  part  of  the  work  and  part  of  the  work’s 
message,  not  dismissed  as  a  whim  of  the  author. 

Paradise  Lost  is,  in  the  least,  a  complex  work.  It  has  many  different  ideas 
about  many  different  issues,  and  it  would  take  a  lifetime  to  acknowledge  and 
extricate  them  all.  The  notions  of  predestination  and  free  will  are  no  different. 
They  are  as  complex  as  any  other  idea  found  in  the  poem  and  thus  cannot  be 
fully  treated  without  years  of  study  and  analysis.  What  is  the  predominant  no¬ 
tion  in  Paradise  Lost:  Predestination  or  free  will?  Judging  from  the  text  and  the 
many  criticisms  of  the  poem,  it  can  be  said  to  be  either.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  are  numerous  allusions  to  both  throughout  this  epic  and  many  possible 
applications  of  them  all.  Milton  may  give  the  answer,  or  his  version  of  the  an¬ 
swer  anyway,  in  the  final  lines  of  the  final  book.  They  can  be  interpreted  in  any 
way,  favoring  both  predestination  and  free  will.  They  do  not  provide  a  clear  cut 
answer.  That  seems  to  be  the  mission  of  Milton. 

John  Milton  does  not  clearly  understand  the  ways  of  God  nor  does  he  pretend 
to.  There  are  countless  pleadings  by  Milton  to  God  for  forgiveness  for  his  inept 
attempt  at  describing  such  a  Heavenly  and  transcendent  subject.  Milton  does  not 
want  the  reader  to  think  that  he  understands  the  ways  of  God;  he  may  only  be 
attempting  to  justify  those  ways  in  a  human,  approachable  way.  He  is  no  doubt 
humble  in  this  attempt.  These  final  lines  of  the  poem  may  constitute  a  type  of 
answer  by  the  author  for  the  reader  to  build  upon  as  to  the  preference  of  predesti¬ 
nation  or  free  will.  They  can  be  interpreted  in  any  way— as  was  Milton’s  intent. 
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The  World  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Thir  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  thir  guide: 

They  hand  in  hand  with  wand'ring  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  thir  solitary  way.  (Milton  12.  646-649) 
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Jodi  Sobecki 

Belle  Gunness: 
The  Lady  Bluebeard 


The  greatest  number  of  murders  ever  ascribed  to  a  modern  murderess  is 
16,  together  with  a  further  12  possible  victims,  making  a  total  of  28.  This 
was  the  case  of  Bella  Paulsdatter  Sorensen  Gunness  ( 1859- 1908)  of  LaPorte, 
Indiana.  Evidence  came  to  light  when  her  farm  was  set  on  fire  on  April  28, 
1908,  when  she  herself  was  found  by  a  jury  to  have  committed  suicide  by 
strychnine  poisoning.  Her  victims,  remains  of  many  of  whom  were  dug 
from  her  pigpen  (her  maiden  name  was  Grunt),  are  believed  to  comprise 
two  husbands,  at  least  eight  and  possibly  20  would-be  suitors  lured  by 
"Lonely  Hearts"  advertisements,  three  women,  and  three  children.  The 
Guinness  Book  of  World  Records,  1956-1974. 

When  you  think  about  LaPorte,  Indiana— especially  those  of  us  who  live  in  or 
around  the  small  town— you  may  think  of  farming,  industry,  the  courthouse,  the 
County  Fair.. .anything  but  its  history  of  mass  murder.  Belle  Gunness  was  the 
woman  who,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  put  LaPorte  on  the  map  by  rendering  it 
"The  Mass  Murder  Capital."  The  unbelievable,  horrifying  crimes  she  committed 
nearly  a  century  ago  not  only  earned  a  less-than-reputable  name  for  the  small, 
northwest  Indiana  town,  but  also  warranted  the  murderess  herself  a  place  in 
The  Guinness  Book  of  World  Records  as  well  as  in  the  local  legend  and  folklore  of 
LaPorte  and  nearby  communities. 

To  understand  how  Belle  Gunness  earned  her  nickname  "The  Lady 
Bluebeard,”  one  would  have  to  have  some  sort  of  familiarity  with  the  original 
"Bluebeard"  fairytales,  which  date  back  to  the  1600s.  Bluebeard  was  a  wealthy 
ogre  who  killed  several  women.  He'd  marry  one,  kill  and  dismember  her,  and 
then  bury  her  remains.  His  habit  was  to  move  on  to  the  victim's  sister  and 
proceed  to  do  the  same  thing  to  her.  The  legend  has  the  youngest  sister  dis¬ 
covering  the  remains  of  her  murdered  sisters,  fortunately,  before  she  herself 
could  become  his  next  victim.  She  distracts  Bluebeard,  giving  herself  a  chance 
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to  dig  up  the  remains  of  all  of  her  sisters.  She  then  proceeds  to  bring  them  all 
back  to  life  by  reassembling  their  severed  limbs  (Langlois,  71). 

Given  this  fairytale,  it  is  easy  to  speculate  as  to  how  Belle  came  to  be  known 
as  "The  Lady  Bluebeard.”  Unlike  the  fairytale,  however,  the  victims  of  Belle 
Gunness  couldn’t  be  brought  back  to  life. 

Belle  Gunness  was  born  Brynhild  Paulsdatter  Storset  (and  not  "Grunt”  as 
T he  Guinness  Book  implies)  on  November  11,  1859,  although  some  sources  contend 
that  the  actual  year  of  her  birth  was  1858.  Her  birthplace  was  the  small  fishing 
and  farming  community  of  Selbu  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway.  Belle's  family 
was  extremely  poor,  and  she  had  to  go  to  work  from  a  very  young  age  in  order  to 
supplement  the  family’s  income.  Once  news  of  her  murder  spree  in  Indiana 
reached  Norway,  town  residents  commented  on  her  early  life  in  various  ways. 
The  Lutheran  minister  who'd  confirmed  her  recalled  her  as  having  displayed 
"exemplary  behavior”  as  a  child,  while  other  residents  had  less  flattering  things 
to  say  about  Brynhild  Paulsdatter  Storset.  Selbu's  local  newspaper  ran  a  story 
right  after  the  murders  and  had  this  to  report:  "Here  in  Selbu  she  is  remem¬ 
bered  by  many,  and  mostly  they  tell  that  she  was  a  very  bad  human  being,  capri¬ 
cious  and  extremely  malicious.  She  had  unpretty  habits,  was  always  in  the  mood 
for  dirty  tricks,  talked  little,  and  was  a  liar  already  as  a  child..."  (Langlois,  2). 

There  are  also  many  other  tall  tales  that  focus  on  Belle's  childhood,  none 
of  which,  though,  have  been  proven.  One  legend  depicts  her  as  having  traveled 
with  a  circus  in  which  her  father  performed  as  a  contortionist,  a  knife  juggler, 
and  an  evil  magician.  The  tale  further  delineates  her  mother  as  the  queen  of 
the  gypsies  that  traveled  with  this  circus.  Belle  allegedly  grew  up  watching  her 
father  swallow  swords  and  pretend  to  decapitate  her  mother  in  their  famous 
guillotine  act  ( Gunness  Story,  1).  The  anonymous  author  of  The  Mrs.  Gunness  Mys¬ 
tery,  published  in  1908,  suggests  that  "this  gruesome  example  set  up  unintended 
repercussions": 

It  was  during  one  of  these  days  in  fair  time  that  the  mother  startled  Peter, 
the  sword  swallower,  when  she  cried  to  him  in  excited  tones:  "Oh  Papa! 
Come  look  at  baby.”  The  big  showman  hastened  to  the  rear  of  the  gypsy 
tent.  There  he  saw  the  little  girl,  prattling  merrily  to  herself  and  her  one 
childish  treasure,  a  rag  doll.  She  laid  the  doll  across  a  stick  of  wood.  In  her 
hands  she  carried  one  of  her  father's  swords. ...The  baby  raised  the  sword 
above  her  head  and  brought  it  down  with  a  gurgle  of  delight  across  the 
sawdust  neck  of  the  doll  of  rags....  (Langlois,  24). 
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The  unknown  author  appropriately  ends  the  chapter  with  the  question:  "Was  it 
hereditary,  or  was  it  childish  association  with  horror  that  led  this  child  to  grow 
into  an  ogress,  with  the  lust  for  letting  human  blood,  the  love  for  rendering  the 
bodies  limb  from  limb,  and  the  greed  for  human  heads  that  caused  her  to  slay 
and  decapitate  at  least  twenty-five  children,  women,  and  men  whose  names  are 
known?"  (Langlois,  25). 

In  the  latter  part  of  1883,  Belle,  now  23  years  old,  immigrated  to  Chicago  to  live 
with  her  sister.  It  was  after  her  arrival  in  America  that  she  changed  her  name  from 
Brynhild  to  "Bella"  or  "Belle."  In  1884  she  married  a  security  guard  by  the  name  of 
Mads  (“Max")  Sorensen.  1896  brought  the  trail  of  fire  and  murder  that  would  follow 
Belle  for  years  to  come.  It  was  during  this  year  that  the  confectionery  business  that 
the  couple  ran  burned  to  the  ground.  Belle  told  the  insurance  investigators  that  a 
kerosene  lamp  had  exploded,  and  insurance  premiums  were  still  paid,  although  no 
lamp  was  ever  found  in  the  debris  (Langlois,  5). 

Also  during  this  same  year  Belle  would  give  birth  to  Caroline,  the  first  of 
five  children.  At  three  months  old,  this  infant,  who  was  heavily  insured,  died  of 
acute  colitis,  or,  in  simpler  terms,  poisoning.  Belle  would  collect  still  more  in¬ 
surance  premiums  in  1898  as  the  next  two  of  her  and  Max's  Chicago  residences 
burned  to  the  ground.  By  this  time  Belle  had  had  two  more  children,  both  of 
whom  were  heavily  insured.  Her  first-born  son  Alex  died  in  1898,  at  five  months 
old,  after  having  suffered  from  the  same  kind  of  poisoning  that  baby  Caroline 
had.  She  later  bore  another  daughter  in  1899,  who  would  live  to  see  no  ill  fate 
until  much  later  in  her  life.  There  was  also  a  young  girl  in  the  home  named 
Jennie  Olsen,  whom  Belle  and  Max  had  adopted  in  1890. 

Max  Sorensen  met  his  fate  on  July  30,  1900,  the  one  and  only  day  two  life 
insurance  policies  with  two  different  companies  overlapped.  The  doctor  who 
examined  Max  on  his  deathbed  concluded  that  he  suffered  from  symptoms  of 
strychnine  poisoning.  The  family  doctor  later  examined  him  and  disregarded 
this  first  diagnosis,  however,  because  for  several  years  he  had  been  treating 
Max  for  an  enlarged  heart  and,  for  this  reason,  saw  no  need  for  an  autopsy. 
Much  to  Belle's  advantage,  neither  insurance  company  asked  for  an  autopsy 
either,  so  she  was  awarded  $8,500,  which  she  used  to  purchase  the  farm  on  the 
outskirts  of  LaPorte  in  November  of  1901  (Langlois,  5-6). 

The  48-acre  property  on  McClung  Road  is  easy  to  distinguish  to  this  day. 
The  entire  front  boundary  is  lined  with  a  row  of  tall  pinetrees  that  Belle  had 
planted  there  with  her  own  two  hands,  shortly  after  moving  in.  Evidently  she 
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had  some  very  precious  secrets  to  keep  hidden  behind  those  tall  trees.  The 
farm,  or  "Murder  Farm"  as  it  appropriately  came  to  be  known,  had  a  history 
itself  before  Belle  ever  inhabited  the  place  and  turned  it  into  her  own  private 
graveyard.  The  property  had  four  owners  prior  to  the  Gunnesses.  "The  disas¬ 
trous  lineage  included  the  farmer  who  built  the  home  on  the  grounds,  a  madam 
who  poisoned  herself  over  a  love  affair,  two  brothers  who  died  suddenly,  and  a 
head  of  a  household  who  hanged  himself  from  his  bedpost  and  subsequently 
haunted  the  area"  (Langlois,  34).  The  only  story  about  occupants  prior  to  Belle 
Gunness  that  has  ever  been  proven  is  that  of  Mattie  Altic,  the  madam  who  poi¬ 
soned  herself.  She  purchased  the  property  and  turned  it  into  a  very  flourishing 
brothel.  The  reason  she  poisoned  herself,  it  was  rumored,  was  that  she  had  an 
on-going  love  affair  with  her  sister’s  husband.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  “evil”  activities  that  went  on  there,  the  house  and  property  had  a 
certain  "superstitious  slant"  on  it  according  to  many  LaPorte  historians. 

The  evil  of  those  days  persisted  on  that  site  prior  to  Mrs.  Gunness  buy¬ 
ing  the  place,  lust  as  though  some  people  believed  in  the  actual,  physi¬ 
cal  impersonation  of  the  devil  right  there.  And  that  site  was  so  impreg¬ 
nated  with  evil  that  it  brought  all  the  other  effects  of  Mrs.  Gunness  into 
being  (Langlois,  39). 

On  April  1 ,  1902,  Belle  married  her  latest  lover,  Peter  Gunness,  a  Norwegian 
farmer  from  North  Dakota  who'd  met  Belle  while  visiting  LaPorte.  In  December 
of  that  same  year— only  eight  months  after  they'd  been  married— Peter  Gunness 
was  dead.  His  death  was  so  bizarre  that  the  coroner  and  many  town  residents 
suspected  murder.  An  inquest  was  conducted,  and  Belle  was  exonerated  after 
offering  this  explanation:  "Peter,  sitting  next  to  the  stove,  had  reached  down  to 
pick  up  his  shoe  and  jarred  the  stove  in  such  a  way  that  a  large  stone  crock  of 
hot  water  overturned,  scalding  him,  and  a  sausage  grinder  that  had  been  drying 
on  the  top  shelf  fell  down  and  struck  him  right  between  the  eyes"  (Jones,  130). 

In  the  spring  of  1903  Phillip  Gunness  was  born,  allegedly  the  son  of  the  late 
Peter  Gunness.  At  the  time  Belle’s  crimes  were  uncovered,  however,  there  arose 
a  controversy  over  whether  or  not  this  child,  biologically,  was  Belle's.  Because 
of  her  "unusual"  size  (she  was  over  6  feet  tall  and  weighed  nearly  250  lbs.),  people 
often  joked  about  her  being  a  man  in  disguise.  The  day  that  Belle  claimed  to 
have  been  in  labor,  she  refused  to  let  a  midwife,  neighbor,  or  anyone  assist  with 
the  delivery.  Even  after  the  day  that  Phillip  was  supposed  to  have  been  born, 
many  neighbors  commented  that  he  looked  too  big  to  be  a  newborn.  Later, 
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after  the  murders  were  uncovered,  the  rumor  that  circulated  around  LaPorte 
was  that  Belle  had  killed  Phillip’s  real  mother,  and  then  took  the  child  in  as  her 
own  (Langlois,  56).  Most  people  did  not  put  this  past  the  Lady  Bluebeard. 

Belle's  hunger  for  money  did  not  end  with  the  $3,000  she  received  from 
Peter’s  insurance.  Her  next  career  move  was  to  advertise  for  a  husband  in  a 
Norwegian  Lonely  Hearts  paper  that  circulated  throughout  the  Midwest.  This 
was  her  actual  ad: 

WANTED— A  woman  who  owns  a  beautifully  located  and  valuable  farm  in 

first-class  condition  wants  a  good  and  reliable  man  as  partner  in  the  same. 

Some  little  cash  is  required  for  which  will  be  furnished  first-class  security. 

(Langlois  110) 

Immediately  Belle  started  receiving  responses  to  her  ad.  It  seemed  there 
were  many  men  who  were  desperate  enough  to  have  all  of  their  possessions 
liquidated  and  travel  all  the  way  to  Indiana  to  meet  a  prospective  wife  they'd 
never  before  seen.  The  instructions  she  gave  to  these  men  were  very  precise, 
not  to  mention  mysterious.  They  were  to  convert  everything  they  owned  into 
cash  and  come  to  LaPorte  without  telling  a  soul  where  they  were  going.  She 
sent  very  convincing,  loving  letters  to  these  men,  many  of  whom  naively  fol¬ 
lowed  her  instructions,  and  met  their  fate  on  her  beautifully  located,  valuable, 
in  first-class  condition  Murder  Farm.  A  steady  stream  of  them  came  to  LaPorte, 
and  every  penny  of  what  they  brought  went  into  her  account  at  the  bank.  To 
avoid  suspicion  around  town,  she  introduced  these  men  as  cousins,  uncles,  or 
brothers  (Gunness  Story,  2). 

Stories  about  the  death  of  Belle's  adopted  daughter  jennie  Olsen  are  some 
of  the  most  baffling  as  well  as  the  most  intriguing.  In  the  fall  of  1906,  Jennie, 
then  16  years  old,  suddenly  disappeared.  She  had  two  suitors  at  the  time,  one 
reporting  that  Belle  told  him  that  Jennie  had  been  sent  away  to  a  school  in 
Wisconsin,  while  the  other  reported  that  Belle  claimed  that  Jennie  had  gone 
away  to  a  school  in  Los  Angeles.  There  was  all-around  agreement  in  the  com¬ 
munity  at  the  time  that  Belle  had  killed  the  girl  because  "Jennie  knew  too  much 
about  her  mother's  matrimonial  and  murder  system"  (Langlois,  78).  It  wasn’t 
until  May  5,  1908,  that  the  whole  truth  about  Jennie  was  literally  unearthed;  her 
body  was  the  second  one  exhumed  from  the  Murder  Farm  that  day. 

Belle’s  downfall  had  begun  a  few  days  before  that,  however.  On  the  night 
of  April  28,  1908,  the  Gunness  farmhouse  burned  to  the  ground.  In  the  debris, 
the  bodies  of  three  children  and  one  headless  adult  female  were  found.  The 
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bodies  had  been  piled  on  top  of  each  other,  and  autopsies  concluded  that  each 
had  traces  of  strychnine  in  the  stomach.  The  three  children  were  positively 
identified  as  Belle's:  Myrtle  Sorensen  - 11 ,  Lucy  Sorensen  -9,  and  Phillip  Gunness 
-5.  The  female  corpse,  at  first,  was  assumed  to  be  Belle;  however,  the  73-pound 
body  seemed  too  small  to  be  that  of  the  250-pound  Belle  Gunness. 

Since  the  remains  of  the  body  could  not  be  positively  identified,  and  Belle 
herself  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  somebody  had  to  be  blamed  for  the  fire.  An 
obvious  suspect  was  Ray  Lamphere,  an  ex-farmhand  Belle  had  tried  (unsuc¬ 
cessfully)  to  bring  insanity  charges  against,  but  had  been  successful  in  charging 
him  with  trespassing.  It  was  rumored  that  she  tried  to  discredit  him  with  the 
charges  because  he,  like  Jennie  Olsen,  became  too  inquisitive  as  to  the  disap¬ 
pearances  of  so  many  men.  Ray  was  fired,  but  still  continued  to  tell  people 
about  his  suspicions.  Seven  months  after  the  fire,  he  went  to  trial  on  the  charges 
of  arson  and  murder.  The  murder  charges  were  unfounded,  but  he  was  found 
guilty  of  arson.  It  was  during  this  same  trial  that  a  jury  contended  that  the 
headless  body  found  in  the  fire  indeed  was  Belle  Gunness  whose  cause  of  death 
was  poisoning  by  her  own  hand  (Langlois,  42). 

Evidence  of  Belle's  murder  spree  wasn't  discovered  until  a  few  days  after 
the  fire.  Her  last  victim  was  a  Norwegian  farmer  from  South  Dakota  named 
Andrew  Helgelien.  His  brother,  Asle,  became  concerned  after  not  hearing  from 
Andrew  for  several  months.  He  immediately  took  a  train  to  LaPorte  after  read¬ 
ing  about  a  fire  on  a  rich  widow's  farm  back  in  Indiana.  When  local  authorities 
refused  to  help  him  (nobody  in  LaPorte  wanted  to  believe  that  there  may  be  a 
murderess  in  their  midst),  he  began  an  investigation  of  his  own  on  the  Gunness 
farm.  His  first  step  was  to  dig  up  some  fresh  dirt,  under  which  he  found  an  old 
grain  sack.  In  this  sack  he  discovered  the  remains  of  his  brother  Andrew 
(Langlois,  86). 

Authorities  now  had  the  evidence  they  needed,  so  began  the  massive  digging 
project  on  the  grounds  of  the  Murder  Farm.  Word  spread  quickly,  and  the  next  day 
thousands  of  people  flocked  to  McClung  Road  to  witness  bodies  being  exhumed 
from  Belle's  private  graveyard.  The  second  body  was  found  just  a  few  yards  from 
the  spot  Andrew  Helgelien's  was.  The  body  was  that  of  a  young  female,  and  the 
skull  had  the  remnants  of  some  blonde  hair.  Later  it  was  identified  as  Jennie  Olsen, 
dug  from  the  ground  on  what  would  have  been  her  18th  birthday.  It  was  estimated 
that  she'd  been  buried  for  nearly  two  years  (Langlois,  78). 

Excavation  went  on  for  three  weeks.  Soft  spots  in  the  dirt  were  probed, 
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bushes  were  uprooted,  and  there  "was  even  talk  of  taking  up  the  concrete  foun¬ 
dation  onto  which  Belle  had  moved  her  barn  a  couple  of  years  before,  and 
plans  were  made  to  dig  up  the  cellar  and  the  yard  of  the  house  she  had  owned 
in  Austin,  Illinois,  but  such  excavations  cost  the  taxpayers  money.  Neighbors 
suggested  that  the  sheriff  drag  the  lake  just  below  the  Gunness  chicken  yard, 
particularly  to  search  for  a  large,  reeking  box  many  had  noticed  floating  a  year 
or  two  back.  But  it  was  mostly  just  talk;  soon  the  searchers  stopped  looking.  It 
almost  seems  as  though  they  were  afraid  of  finding  more”  (Jones,  133).  (And,  for 
the  record,  no  "large  reeking  box”  was  ever  found.)  Three  weeks  of  digging  pro¬ 
duced  13  bodies.  Each  one  had  been  poisoned  and/or  had  their  heads  bashed 
in  with  an  ax,  then  dismembered  and  stuffed  into  a  grain  sack.  Most  of  the 
bodies  were  identified  later,  although  a  few  remained  a  mystery,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  treated  with  quicklime,  which  made  recognition  almost  im¬ 
possible  (lones,  132).  (Belle  used  this  acid  on  their  limbs,  in  order  to  sever  them 
easier.)  Once  the  digging  was  over  with,  one  question  still  remained  and  still 
exists  to  this  day:  what  really  happened  to  Belle  Gunness? 

At  Ray  Lamphere’s  trial,  a  jury  found  the  73-pound  body  in  the  basement 
of  the  charred  house  to  be  that  of  Belle.  Without  its  head,  though,  the  coroner 
couldn't  make  a  positive  identification,  but  did  offer  an  explanation  as  to  the 
discrepancy  in  size  between  the  corpse  and  Belle:  roast  meat  shrinks  (lones, 
133).  Most  people  did  not  believe  that  questionable  explanation,  however,  but 
official  records  do  indicate  the  body  to  belong  to  her  as  well  as  list  the  date  of 
her  death  as  the  night  of  the  fire  -April  28,  1908. 

On  record  Belle  Gunness  was  dead,  but  local  legends  and  folklore  sug¬ 
gested  otherwise.  The  first  "Belle  sighting"  took  place  on  July  9,  1908,  by  Daniel 
Hutson  and  his  two  daughters,  who  had  lived  next-door  to  the  Gunnesses.  All 
three  claim  that  from  a  distance  they  saw  a  large  woman  accompanied  by  a 
man  walking  through  the  Gunness  orchard.  Upon  spotting  the  Hutsons,  the 
couple  hurried  to  a  buggy  and  raced  away.  Daniel  was  positive  that  it  was  Belle 
Gunness  because,  he  contended,  no  other  woman  had  her  size,  shape,  or  "lum¬ 
bering  walk”  (Langlois,  123). 

Ray  Lamphere  started  his  own  set  of  fables  from  his  prison  cell.  He  told 
cellmates  that  he  took  Belle  to  the  train  station  in  Stillwell,  Indiana,  the  night 
after  the  fire  was  set.  Later,  on  his  deathbed  (he  died  of  tuberculosis  in  1909), 
he  claimed  that  she  was  alive  and  waiting  for  him  in  Chicago,  living  as  a  man  in 
disguise  (Langlois,  55). 
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One  of  the  Hutson  girls,  Lydia,  claimed  to  have  encountered  Belle  yet  again 
in  1917.  By  this  time,  Lydia  was  grown  and  working  as  a  student  nurse  at  Epworth 
Hospital  in  South  Bend,  Indiana.  An  anonymous  woman  who  had  been  brought 
to  the  hospital  for  treatment  allegedly  asked  her,  "Is  your  daddy  still  out  on  the 
farm?"  Lydia  said  that  there  was  no  doubt  in  her  mind  that  this  woman  was 
Belle  Gunness.  By  the  time  detectives  got  to  the  hospital,  though,  the  woman 
had  vanished  (Langlois,  130). 

1923  brought  a  new  twist  to  the  Belle  Gunness  mystery.  By  this  time,  the 
Nepsha  family  occupied  the  old  Gunness  land  on  McClung  Road.  John,  the 
youngest  of  the  Nepsha  children,  claims  to  have  found  something  odd  one 
morning:  “One  morning  I  noticed  a  freshly  dug  hole.. ..And  the  shape!  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  hole  was  like  a  little  trunk,  about  two  feet  by  eighteen  inches.  Some¬ 
thing  that  size  had  been  taken  out  of  there.  And  footprints  on  the  fresh  soil  was 
a  man's  footprints  and  a  woman’s  prints"  (Langlois,  125).  So  began  the  legends 
of  Belle  Gunness  coming  back  to  retrieve  her  "buried  treasure."  And  why 
shouldn’t  she?  It  was  estimated  that  she  swindled  some  $51,000  out  of  insur¬ 
ance  companies  and  naive  lovers  (lones,  129). 

The  biggest  controversy  over  a  Belle  sighting  occurred  in  1931 .  Authorities, 
by  this  time,  had  dismissed  most  of  the  reports  of  sightings  throughout  the 
United  States,  but  this  particular  case  received  special  attention.  A  deputy 
sheriff  from  Los  Angeles  wrote  LaPorte  sheriff  Tom  McDonald  that  a  defendant 
in  a  pending  murder  trial  there  may  be  the  one  and  only  Belle  Gunness,  living 
under  the  alias  Esther  Carlson.  Carlson  was  accused  of  poisoning  her  81 -year- 
old  lover  for  his  bank  account.  In  this  woman's  possession  were  pictures  of 
children  who  bore  remarkable  resemblances  to  Belle's  three  children.  Carlson's 
picture  was  printed  next  to  a  1907  picture  of  Belle  in  the  LaPorte  Herald-Argus 
with  the  caption:  "Are  these  pictures  of  the  same  woman  at  different  ages?" 
The  answer  could  only  be  speculated,  but  never  proven.  Two  people  who  had 
known  Belle  in  Indiana  were  residing  in  California  at  the  time,  and,  at  McDonald's 
request,  went  over  to  have  a  look  at  this  woman  who  might  have  been  LaPorte's 
notorious  mass  murderess.  By  the  time  these  witnesses  went  to  identify  her, 
however,  the  woman  had  died  just  hours  before,  having  lost  a  battle  with  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Both  people  had  a  chance  to  view  the  deceased  and  agreed,  without  a 
doubt,  that  this  Esther  Carlson  indeed  was  the  one  and  only  Belle  Gunness 
(Langlois,  127).  Whether  she  was  or  not,  to  this  day  no  one  can  say  for  sure.  If 
she  had  any  secrets  to  hide,  they  all  went  to  the  grave  with  her. 
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What  really  happened  to  Belle  Gunness,  AKA  "The  Lady  Bluebeard”?  Most 
people  from  LaPorte  and  the  surrounding  communities  believe  that  she  killed 
her  children,  set  the  fire,  and  then— with  money  in  pocket— fled  far  from  Indiana. 
Others  believe  that  the  decapitated  woman,  now  in  an  unmarked  grave  in  Pine 
Lake  Cemetery,  is  none  other  than  Belle.  Whether  she  escaped  or  whether  she 
perished,  one  thing  is  for  certain,  and  that  is  that  Belle  Gunness  is  definitely 
part  of  the  mystery  and  folklore  of  LaPorte.  Tales  about  her  have  been  told  and 
retold  locally,  as  well  as  nation-wide.  Now,  thanks  to  Belle  Gunness,  LaPorte, 
Indiana,  can  add  mass  murder  to  its  usual  protocol  of  farming,  industry,  the 
courthouse,  and  the  County  Fair. 
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Kristina  Handzlik 

Steps  to  Self-Efficacy 


Introduction 

Eva  Peron,  the  first  lady  of  Argentina  from  1945  to  1952,  was  considered  the 
most  powerful  woman  in  the  world.  She  was  not  born  into  royalty;  in  fact,  she 
was  born  into  poverty.  She  was  so  poor  that  she  was  not  even  allowed  to  at¬ 
tend  her  own  father's  funeral  because  she  was  an  illegitimate,  poverty-stricken 
child  of  a  middle-class  father.  She  acquired  her  great  power  by  the  relation¬ 
ships  that  she  sought.  Her  belief  that  she  had  the  ability  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  she  set  her  mind  to  led  her  to  her  path  of  power.  She  expected  herself  to 
follow  her  principles,  and  the  result  was  a  down-to-earth  leader  who  achieved 
many  great  accomplishments  for  her  country.  She  economically  aided  com¬ 
merce,  established  hospitals  and  other  welfare  programs,  and  perhaps  her  great¬ 
est  achievement  was  leading  Argentina  to  overcome  dictatorship.  If  it  was  not 
for  Eva  Peron 's  high  sense  of  self-efficacy,  Argentina  may  have  never  been  res¬ 
cued  from  dictatorship. 

Eva  Peron’s  story  teaches  us  the  value  of  believing  in  yourself.  The  famous 
song,  "Don't  Cry  for  Me  Argentina,”  suggests  that  she  assumes  responsibility 
for  not  only  herself  but  for  her  country  too.  How  did  she  procure  such  a  high 
level  of  responsibility  and  self-efficacy?  Through  my  own  research  of  my  "tak¬ 
ing  charge  days”  I’ve  come  up  with  three  major  strategies  for  responsibility  and 
self-efficacy,  which  is  one's  beliefs  and  expectations  about  one’s  ability  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  specific  task  effectively. 

Make-Do 

"If  life  gives  you  lemons,  make  lemonade."  This  adage  suggests  that  we 
make-do  with  what  life  gives  us  in  a  positive  way.  By  doing  this,  we  inspire 
creativity  within  ourselves  and  discover  our  own  ability  for  achievement.  To 
make  do  with  what  you  have  is  acting  responsible  and  reinforces  your  confi¬ 
dence,  thus  leading  to  a  higher  sense  of  self-efficacy. 

For  example,  my  husband  Glenn  and  I  did  not  have  a  vehicle  for  the  first  year 
we  were  married  because  we  were  too  poor.  We  needed  one  to  drive  to  the  grocery 
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store  which  was  miles  away.  What  we  did  have  was  access  to  a  car  dealership  since 
it  was  located  across  the  street  from  where  we  lived.  Glenn  and  I  would  pose  as 
prospective  car  buyers  and  test  drive  the  car  to  the  grocery  store  or  wherever  we 
needed  to  go.  In  doing  this  we  made-do  with  what  we  had  in  a  positive  way. 

High  Self-Expectancies 

Don’t  settle  for  less  than  you  desire,  but  don't  count  on  others  for  fulfillment. 
This  strategy  requires  that  you  set  goals  and  then  reach  them.  By  setting  goals  and 
not  boundaries,  you  are  striving  to  enhance  your  self-efficacy.  Believing  in  yourself 
that  you  possess  the  ability  to  accomplish  anything  you  set  your  mind  to  is  rein¬ 
forced  through  achieving  your  goals  and  demonstrates  responsibility.  I  was  think¬ 
ing  of  calling  this  strategy  "setting  goals,"  but  it  is  more  than  merely  setting  goals,  it 
is  expecting  yourself  to  obtain  them. 

For  example,  1  had  set  the  goal  of  finishing  high  school.  I  failed  at  reaching  this 
goal  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  I  had  a  baby  and  eloped.  At  this  point 
I  could  have  given  up  and  decided  the  goal  was  out  of  my  reach.  However,  1  ex¬ 
pected  myself  to  graduate  from  high  school  and  that  attitude  motivated  me  to 
persevere  and  achieve  my  goal.  If  it  was  not  for  my  high  self-expectancy,  I  may  have 
never  completed  my  high  school  education. 

Assessment  of  Current  Physical  &  Emotional  Capabilities 

Knowing  that  you  are  capable  of  putting  forth  the  effort  to  accomplish  your 
duties  and  that  you  can  overcome  obstacles  to  your  success  will  provide  you  with 
self-efficacy.  Assessing  your  current  physical  and  emotional  capabilities  may  aid 
you  in  discovering  the  level  of  responsibility  that  is  comfortable  for  you.  Knowing 
what  you  are  capable  of  is  beneficial  in  reaching  higher  levels  of  responsibility  and 
self-efficacy  because  it  motivates  you  to  strive  and  provides  us  with  a  strategy.  Once 
we  assess  our  capabilities,  we  can  then  determine  the  strategy  needed  to  move  to 
a  higher  level. 

For  example,  as  a  correctional  officer  and  member  of  the  emergency  squad  at 
Westville  Correctional  Center,  I  am  often  faced  with  my  duty  to  overcome  obstacles 
and  provide  safety,  security,  and  control  for  numerous  inmates.  As  part  of  training, 
required  by  the  state  of  Indiana,  I  graduated  the  state  academy  that  assessed  my 
physical  and  mental  capabilities.  Through  the  physical  assessment,  I  discov¬ 
ered  I  could  run  a  mile  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  do  forty  sit-ups  and  forty  push-ups 
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in  less  than  two  minutes,  and  pass  a  medical  examination.  In  the  mental  part  I 
discovered  I  could  think  fast  in  tough  situations  by  being  placed  in  a  hostage  nego¬ 
tiation  scenario  and  that  I  would  not  back  down  under  excess  stress.  Due  to  this 
assessment,  my  co-workers,  supervisors,  and  I  have  confidence  that  I  possess  the 
capabilities  to  perform  my  job  comfortably.  This  leads  me  to  having  a  higher  job 
responsibility  and  higher  self-efficacy  in  knowing  that  I  have  the  ability  to  comfort¬ 
ably  perform  my  job.  1  also  have  the  strategy  I  need  to  advance  in  my  job  through 
this  assessment  of  my  capabilities. 

Conclusion 

My  self-identity  is  a  reflection  of  my  past  experiences,  and  through  these  expe¬ 
riences  1  have  developed  a  high  level  of  responsibility  and  self-efficacy.  In  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  "Take  Charge  of  Your  Life,"  Robert  and  Jeanette  Lauer  relate  a  story:  "A  Welsh 
friend  once  shared  with  us  his  experience  of  working  in  an  armament  factory  during 
World  War  II.  Management  posted  signs  with  just  five  letters  on  them:  IADOM. 
Everyone  knew  that  they  stood  for,  ‘It  all  depends  on  me,'  and  acted  accordingly.” 
This  acronym  clearly  expresses  an  attitude  of  self-efficacy  and  responsibility  be¬ 
cause  of  its  internal  locus  of  control,  which  is  a  person's  generalized  belief  that  they 
control  what  happens  to  them. 

An  individual's  ability  to  make-do,  have  high  self-expectancies,  and  make  an 
assessment  of  current  physical  and  emotional  capabilities  are  all  strategies  that 
can  be  used  to  achieve  a  higher  level  of  responsibility  and  self-efficacy.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  manager  can  help  employees  develop  their  self-efficacy  by  providing  job 
challenges,  rewarding  employees'  achievements,  and  coaching  and  counseling  for 
improved  performance.  Each  of  these  suggestions  greatly  reflect  the  three  strate¬ 
gies  I  have  developed.  By  providing  job  challenges  an  employee  will  need  to  make- 
do  with  the  resources  available  to  him  or  her.  Rewarding  employees’  achievements 
can  be  a  very  effective  way  of  motivating  them  to  have  high  self-expectancies.  Coach¬ 
ing  and  counseling  for  improved  performance  is  a  positive  way  of  assessing  em¬ 
ployees’  physical  and  emotional  capabilities.  Managers  helping  employees  achieve 
a  higher  level  of  responsibility  and  self-efficacy  by  using  these  suggestions  will  have 
positive  effects.  Employees  with  positive  attitudes  are  absent  from  work  less  often. 
Making  positive  effects  is  a  definite  asset  at  work.  The  same  principle  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  authority  figures  and  subordinates  as  well,  including  teachers  and 
students,  parents  and  children,  etc....  Thus,  the  result,  after  pursuing  the  steps  to 
self-efficacy,  is  rewarding  for  everyone. 
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Tami  Widelski 

Recipe  for  a  Good  Relationship 


In  the  1970's  Americans  knew  Mike  and  Carol  Brady,  the  parents  of  the  TV 
hit  show  The  Brady  Bunch,  as  having  an  ideal  relationship.  The  show  portrayed 
the  many  different  qualities  found  in  what  some  people  might  consider  to  be  a 
fairy  tale  relationship.  We  have  to  remember  that  their  marriage  was  seen  on 
television,  and,  basically,  it  was  just  pure  entertainment  since  Americans  love  to 
be  entertained.  However,  relationships  are  not  like  The  Brady  Bunch.  Each  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  to  consider  qualities  they  feel  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  a 
good  relationship.  In  real  life,  marriages  can  be  based  on  the  saying,  "What  you 
put  into  it,  is  what  you  will  get  out  of  it."  Trust,  genuine  love,  communication, 
honesty,  and  growth  are  the  qualities  that  I  feel  are  necessary  for  a  good  rela¬ 
tionship. 

Trust  is  one  essential  characteristic  that  will  help  secure  a  good  relation¬ 
ship.  Knowing  how  to  be  truthful  with  one  another  regardless  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  and  relying  on  each  other  without  any  hesitation  are  forms  of  trust. 
For  example,  Mike  and  Colleen,  a  couple  I  know,  have  been  dating  steadily  for 
almost  a  year  and  seem  to  be  very  happy.  Then  one  day,  out  of  the  clear  blue 
sky,  Mike  told  Colleen  he  wanted  to  see  other  women.  Colleen  was  crushed; 
she  felt  her  heart  being  broken.  How  could  she  ever  trust  him  again?  Over  a 
short  period  of  time,  Mike  realized  what  a  big  mistake  he  had  made,  and  he 
wanted  to  patch  things  up  with  Colleen.  To  show  Colleen  how  much  he  loved 
her  and  wanted  her  back,  he  sent  her  roses  and  bought  her  a  beautiful  locket. 
Accepting  the  gifts  from  him  was  easy,  but  for  her  to  trust  him  again  was  some¬ 
thing  that  he  would  have  to  earn  back.  Trust  in  a  relationship  is  something  that 
doesn't  just  happen  overnight.  It  is  built  within  a  period  of  time.  It  also  de¬ 
pends  on  the  feelings  and  actions  between  two  people,  as  Mike  has  learned. 

Genuine  love  is  learning  to  love  someone  unconditionally  and  so  much 
that  you  would  be  willing  to  do  anything  for  them  to  make  them  feel  happy.  In 
the  play  Romeo  and  Juliet,  two  families,  the  Capulets  and  the  Montagues,  hated 
one  another.  The  Montagues  were  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks,  and  it  was 
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forbidden  for  a  Capulet  to  see  anyone  who  was  a  Montague.  Juliet’s  father,  a  Capulet , 
had  chosen  the  person  she  was  going  to  marry.  Juliet,  however,  was  in  love  with 
Romeo,  who  was  a  Montague  and  not  the  person  her  father  chose  for  her.  Romeo 
and  Juliet  took  a  chance  and  continued  to  see  each  other  against  their  parents’ 
wishes.  Juliet  couldn't  cope  with  the  thought  that  she  would  never  be  able  to  be 
with  Romeo  after  the  marriage,  so  she  staged  her  death  by  drinking  a  potion  that 
would  make  her  sleep  and  seem  like  she  was  dead.  When  Romeo  rushed  to  see 
her,  he  thought  she  was  dead.  He  loved  her  so  much  that  he  drank  some  poison  so 
he  could  die  because  he  didn't  want  to  live  without  her.  When  Juliet  woke  up  and 
saw  Romeo  lying  dead  next  to  her,  she  stabbed  herself.  The  kind  of  love  they  shared 
will  always  be  remembered  as  genuine  love.  Today,  couples  may  have  a  hard  time 
relating  to  the  love  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  because  it's  not  very  likely  that  lovers 
would  kill  themselves  like  they  did.  When  my  husband  Greg  and  1  got  married,  we 
were  physically  fit.  He  was  a  football  player  in  college  and  lifted  weights,  and  I 
would  jog  and  do  aerobics  to  stay  in  shape.  Over  the  years,  the  body  has  a 
tendency  to  change  in  some  people.  With  my  good  cooking  and  Greg's  lack  of 
interest  to  lift  weights  anymore,  he  has  added  some  extra  pounds  to  his  already 
large  body.  I  have  always  told  him  I  would  love  him  because  of  who  he  is,  and 
that  the  size  of  his  body  didn’t  matter  to  me  as  long  as  he  was  happy  with 
himself.  Learning  to  have  genuine  love  for  someone  with  your  heart,  soul,  and 
mind  will  assure  you  true  happiness. 

Another  quality  needed  to  maintain  a  good  relationship  is  communica¬ 
tion.  Talking  with  your  spouse  about  your  concerns,  opinions,  interests,  or  just 
about  life  in  general  is  vital  within  a  relationship.  Without  communication, 
couples  have  a  tendency  to  go  in  separate  directions  because  they  are  not  get¬ 
ting  their  spouse  involved  in  their  life.  Within  the  first  few  years  of  my  marriage, 
1  had  a  hard  time  expressing  things  to  my  spouse  because  1  didn't  want  to  cause 
any  kind  of  conflict  between  us.  I  didn't  work,  so  I  could  stay  at  home  and  take 
care  of  our  son,  who  was  only  six  months  old  at  the  time.  My  husband  was  a 
Store  Manager  for  Toys  R  Us  and  worked  very  long  hours.  If  he  wasn’t  working, 
he  would  be  with  his  friends  hunting,  fishing,  or  just  going  out  to  the  bars  to 
play  pool.  I  didn’t  want  to  put  a  ball  and  chain  on  him,  so  I  rarely  said  anything 
to  him  even  though  it  bothered  me.  Then,  one  day  he  just  came  right  out  and 
asked  me  why  I  couldn’t  just  say  what  was  on  my  mind.  Those  words  that  he 
said  to  me  opened  up  my  eyes.  Finally,  I  made  the  decision  to  talk  to  him  about 
what  was  bothering  me  whether  he  got  mad  about  it  or  not.  We  agreed  that  we 
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would  always  communicate  to  one  another.  Since  that  day,  1  have  been  able  to 
talk  openly  about  anything  to  him.  Learning  how  to  voice  my  opinion  in  my 
relationship  has  taken  the  excess  baggage  that  I  used  to  carry  around  off  of  my 
shoulders. 

Honesty  is  another  important  trait  because  you  should  be  able  to  be  your¬ 
self  and  not  have  to  pretend  that  you’re  someone  you're  not.  Lying  to  some¬ 
one  you  really  care  about  can  only  hurt  the  person  if  they  find  out  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  always  seems  to  come  out  in  the  long  run.  In  the  movie  Liar  Liar, 
Fletcher  was  a  divorced  lawyer  who  would  lie  about  everything.  He  lied  to  his 
secretary  and  to  his  boss.  He  would  also  lie  to  his  ex-wife,  Audrey,  and  to  his 
son,  Max,  whom  he  loved  very  much.  His  life  was  one  big  lie  after  another.  If 
Fletcher  was  late  picking  up  Max  for  the  weekend,  he  would  make  up  a  story 
that  would  cover  up  his  tardiness.  Fletcher  would  also  cancel  at  the  last  minute, 
and  this  left  Max  with  feelings  of  disappointment  in  his  father.  Then,  at  Max's 
sixth  birthday  party  the  phone  rings,  and  Fletcher  tells  Audrey  he  couldn't  come 
to  the  party.  Max  was  so  upset  that  his  dad  wasn't  going  to  be  there  that  he 
made  an  unusual  wish  when  he  blew  out  his  birthday  candles.  He  wished  that 
his  dad  would  not  be  able  to  lie  for  an  entire  day,  and  his  wish  came  true.  Audrey's 
boyfriend,  Richard  who  was  moving  to  Boston,  asked  her  to  marry  him.  Deep 
down  she  still  had  feelings  for  Fletcher,  but  because  he  ruined  Max’s  birthday 
and  hurt  Max  once  again,  she  told  Richard  she  would  move  to  Boston  with  him 
just  to  spite  Fletcher.  During  the  twenty-four  hours  that  Fletcher  couldn't  lie,  he 
realized  he  had  hurt  a  lot  of  people  and  wanted  to  change.  Through  this  change 
he  saw  the  love  he  still  had  for  his  ex-wife.  He  did  everything  he  could  and  kept 
Audrey  and  Max  from  leaving  town.  They  became  a  family  again,  and  he  started 
his  own  office  of  law.  Fletcher  knew  that  his  honesty  changed  his  outlook  on 
life  in  a  positive  way.  Living  life  in  an  honest  way  can  give  self-gratification  to 
you  from  the  achievements  you  have  made,  rather  than  lying  to  someone  just 
so  you  can  get  what  you  want. 

Lastly,  allowing  for  growth  as  individuals  and  as  a  couple  in  a  relationship 
displays  a  level  of  maturity  in  the  person.  Leaving  room  to  adapt,  to  adjust,  to 
compromise,  and  to  deal  with  the  unexpected  is  an  essential  part  of  a  success¬ 
ful  relationship.  For  example,  1  knew  when  we  married  that  my  husband  loved 
to  hunt.  However,  I  didn't  realize  that  through  the  months  of  October-Ianuary 
he  would  spend  every  available  minute  in  the  woods.  During  this  time,  I  have 
been  labeled  "a  hunter’s  widow."  Over  the  years,  I  have  learned  that  his  true 
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passion  for  hunting  and  archery  competition  is  something  he  will  never  give  up. 
Understanding  that  this  part  of  his  life  will  never  go  away,  I  made  the  decision 
that  it  will  not  come  between  us.  Therefore,  we  have  made  an  agreement  that 
right  before  hunting  season  1  will  make  a  honey-do-list,  and  he  promises  to  get 
everything  on  the  list  done.  I  have  then  promised  that  I  will  not  complain  about 
the  amount  of  time  he  is  away.  Growing  together  as  a  couple  has  strengthened 
our  relationship  in  a  positive  way.  Through  this  experience  we  have  learned  to 
support  each  other  instead  of  going  against  one  another  and  causing  fights 
over  the  situations. 

In  the  article,  “Why  Marriages  Fail,”  author  Anne  Roiphe  explains  many  dif¬ 
ferent  strategies  that  can  help  marriages  succeed.  She  says,  "Marriage  takes 
some  kind  of  sacrifice,  not  dreadful  self-sacrifice  of  the  soul,  but  some  level  of 
compromise”  (Roiphe  354).  Roiphe  also  says,  "Marriage  requires  sexual,  finan¬ 
cial,  and  emotional  discipline"  (Roiphe  354).  Being  married  myself  for  nearly 
fourteen  years,  1  see  nothing  but  the  truth  in  the  words  Roiphe  writes.  Remem¬ 
ber,  the  ideal  relationship  can  be  seen  at  the  movies,  but  in  real  life  a  relation¬ 
ship  is  just  like  a  recipe.  The  ingredients  I  have  taken  out  of  the  recipe  box 
within  my  relationship  has  taught  us  to  rely,  to  communicate,  to  be  honest  with 
each  other,  to  love  unconditionally,  and  to  allow  room  for  growth—  which  in 
turn  has  given  us  security  and  happiness  in  our  marriage.  Following  a  recipe 
exactly  can  turn  things  out  great  one  time  and  then  not  so  good  the  next.  Know¬ 
ing  you  may  have  to  add  or  delete  certain  ingredients  is  up  to  the  couple  in  the 
relationship  if  they  want  their  marriage  to  be  successful. 
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Carissa  Logan 
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Arthur  J.  Curry 

The  Blood  Drips 


The  blood  drips  from  the  gash  in  my  knuckle.  A  shiny  red  stream  runs 
down  my  thumb  into  the  thirsty,  black  soil.  The  pain  seeps  away  as  the  glisten¬ 
ing  crimson  drops  speckle  the  dark  loam  and  the  familiar  recollection  of  mari¬ 
golds  pulls  at  my  memory.  The  damage  is  new  and  old,  timeless.  For  the  mo¬ 
ment,  I  am  no  longer  gray  carrying  on  a  tradition;  I  am  ten-years-old,  building 
one.  1  show  the  wound  to  my  mom  for  a  kiss,  a  candy-striped  band-aid,  and  a 
one-day  reprieve  from  the  garden.  But,  the  next  morning  I  am  again  stationed 
amongst  my  dad's  vegetables. 

I  sit  on  my  heels  with  my  knees  bent  deep  toward  the  earth  to  make  sure  1 
get  all  the  roots.  No  tools,  just  my  hands,  digging  into  the  dark  supple  soil, 
grasping  the  roots,  and  pulling  the  weeds  from  their  life  source.  Dad's  garden 
sits  at  the  top  of  a  long  meadow  connecting  all  the  back  yards.  Each  yard  is 
singularly  distinguished  by  its  victory  garden,  a  concept  from  the  war,  started 
by  the  moms  as  a  symbol  of  their  love,  and  now  maintained  by  the  dads  so  no 
one  would  forget.  My  dad's  is  the  biggest  of  them  all.  Tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
peppers,  and,  worst  of  all,  egg  plant  and  brussels  sprouts  spread  across  the  top 
of  the  ridge;  potatoes,  onions,  radishes,  and  garlics  buried  below. 

Dad  expanded  the  garden  each  time  he  returned  home.  He  would  crawl  in 
the  black  earth,  balancing  on  his  stump,  to  prepare  the  ground  for  his  offerings. 
As  the  only  son,  1  had  the  responsibility  to  sustain  his  garden  in  his  absences. 
On  my  hands  and  knees,  he  had  me  plant  marigolds  between  the  vegetables. 
Dad  said,  "You  are  defeating  the  enemy”  (a  few  Japanese  beetles  and  tomato 
hornworms  who  wanted  some  of  our  provisions).  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
they  can  have  my  share.  The  marigolds  brush  against  my  face,  their  soft  yellow, 
like  melting  butter,  framing  the  inky  loam.  Their  robust  fragrance  stings  my 
senses.  Trapped  in  the  garden  like  a  soldier  under  fire,  I  slide  between  the 
plants  looking  for  intruders.  Still  if  I  raise  my  eyes,  1  have  a  perfect  view  of  the 
entire  neighborhood. 
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Bob  Roache  and  David  Harrison  are  racing  across  the  yards  throwing  a 
football.  Jan  Sterling  and  my  two  sisters  are  determinedly  ignoring  them  as 
they  play  jacks  under  the  violet  and  white  blossoms  of  a  trio  of  rose-of-sharon 
bushes.  I  struggle  to  free  myself  from  the  pull  of  the  garden,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  row  my  dad  sleeps  lazily  in  his  wheelchair,  dreaming  that  he  is  walking  among 
the  plants.  Trapped  by  his  will,  I  stare  back  into  the  cool  blackness  chilling  my 
desires. 

I  slither  to  the  far  edge  of  the  garden,  screened  now  by  tomatoes  and  pep¬ 
pers.  Protected  from  Dad’s  will,  I  crouch,  shade  my  eyes,  and  look  envious  as 
the  real  kids  play.  My  spirit  races  across  the  field  and  jogs  right  behind  Bob's 
plaid  shirt.  My  hands  clench  the  cool  earth  giving  energy  to  my  dreams.  The 
rubber  tip  of  a  crutch  taps  my  shoulder. 

"Go  play,  son." 

I  spring  up  and  look  joyfully  at  my  listing  dad.  He  smiles  and  pats  me 
roughly  on  the  head;  somehow  the  smile  doesn't  reach  his  eyes.  I  spin  toward 
the  meadow  and  break  into  a  sprint.  When  I  look  back,  the  crutches  are  lying 
next  to  the  tomatoes.  Dad  is  crawling  in  the  dirt,  his  stump  planted  in  the  loose 
earth,  his  hands  working  the  rich,  black  life.  His  roots  spread  and  stretch  deep 
as  he  takes  on  the  fragrance  of  marigolds.  I  stop,  walk  back,  and  kneel  close  to 
him  in  my  garden.  I  push  my  hands  into  the  soil,  my  fingers  touching  his,  joined 
forever  where  I  feel  him  now. 
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Jessica  L.  Elliott 

Fat  Chicks 


I  like  to  listen  when  others  reminisce  about  high  school:  listen,  but  not 
participate.  1  have  actually  repressed  most  of  the  nineties  because  of  my  expe¬ 
riences  in  high  school.  However,  there  is  one  moment  that  particularly  stands 
out  in  my  mind.  It  was  the  Fall  Dance  of  my  ninth  grade  year. 

I  was  fat.  Not  overweight,  not  slightly  bigger,  but  fat.  I  kept  my  weight  at 
around  170  lbs.,  which  would  have  been  fine  if  I  was  a  six-foot  tall  guy,  but  I  was 
only  a  five-foot-six  girl.  At  home,  my  mother  reassured  me  that  I  was  just  "pleas¬ 
antly  plump,"  and  then  handed  me  another  piece  of  pie.  You  see,  my  momma 
was  from  the  south  where  healthy  eating  pertains  to  deep-frying  a  vegetable.  At 
school,  on  the  other  hand,  I  was  given  a  wide  range  of  nicknames:  Tubbs,  Chins, 
and  my  personal  favorite,  Wide-Load. 

The  other  aspects  of  my  appearance  didn’t  help  either.  My  hair  is  naturally 
curly,  and  at  the  time  it  was  cut  very  short  in  what  could  only  be  described  as  a 
big  blond  afro.  At  the  time,  my  parents  didn't  believe  in  spending  too  much 
money  on  clothing  I  would  only  outgrow,  so  instead  of  trendy  name  brands  and 
stylish  clothes,  I  wore  stretch  pants  and  generic  high  tops.  I  hated  going  to 
school.  Each  new  day  was  like  deliberately  putting  myself  on  the  chopping 
block.  During  that  particular  stage  in  my  life  1  was  feeling  very  awkward,  and  to 
make  it  even  worse  -  I  was  in  love. 

His  name  was  Kevin,  and  he  was  my  everything.  He  never  teased  me,  he 
never  made  rude  noises  when  I  walked  by,  and  he  never  played  cruel  jokes  on 
me.  He  made  me  feel  like  I  was  still  worth  something  even  though  I  looked  like 
I  did. 

1  was  determined  to  make  that  Fall  Dance  the  best  night  of  my  life.  I  had 
begged  my  parents  for  weeks,  and  they  eventually  agreed  to  buy  me  a  new 
outfit  for  the  big  night.  When  1  got  ready  that  evening  I  felt . . .  kind  of  pretty.  I 
thought  my  new  skirt  made  me  look  thin,  and  for  the  first  time  I  was  wearing 
high  heels.  I  couldn't  wait  for  Kevin  to  see  me. 
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Slow  songs  were  the  worst.  My  friends  were  always  out  on  the  dance  floor, 
so  that  left  me  alone  on  the  bleachers.  It  was  almost  the  end  of  the  dance,  the 
last  song.  Bryan  Adams’  "Everything  I  Do”  was  playing.  I  had  watched  Kevin 
most  of  the  night,  so  I  noticed  right  away  when  he  started  walking  towards  me. 
I  stood  up  and  started  smoothing  down  my  skirt  and  playing  with  my  hair.  He 
swaggered  towards  me  smiling.  "Would  you  do  me  a  favor?"  he  asked.  It  was 
everything  I  had  hoped  it  would  be:  the  music  was  perfect  and  the  line  he  deliv¬ 
ered  was  straight  out  of  a  Harlequin  romance  novel.  "Yes!”  I  exclaimed,  positive 
that  he  was  going  to  lead  me  to  the  dance  floor.  Only  he  didn’t  ask  me  to  dance. 
He  asked  if  he  could  borrow  fifty  cents.  If  there  was  one  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  school,  it  is  fat  girls  always  have  extra  money  in  their  pockets. 

On  my  way  out  of  the  gym  I  passed  a  group  of  boys  from  my  class.  As  soon 
as  my  back  was  towards  them  I  heard  one  say  to  the  others,  "Why  is  it  that  fat 
chicks  always  wear  the  tightest  skirts?”  I  had  a  million  comebacks  racing  through 
my  mind,  but  the  entire  experience  was  so  humiliating  that  all  I  could  do  was 
cry  and  get  out  of  there  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Eventually  I  lost  the  majority  of  the  weight,  and,  not  to  my  surprise,  a  lot 
changed.  I  found  I  had  more  friends.  I  was  actually  asked  out  on  dates.  I  could 
eat  in  public  without  having  someone  in  the  background  make  barnyard  animal 
sounds.  I  wore  form-fitting  clothing,  not  because  of  a  size  discrepancy,  but 
because  I  chose  to.  And  the  piece  de  resistance  -  I  was  a  cheerleader. 

We  always  hear  that  it  is  what  is  on  the  inside  that  really  counts,  but  that 
philosophy  is  always  quoted,  always  taught,  always  admired,  and  rarely  prac¬ 
ticed.  The  night  of  that  dance  was  also  the  beginning  of  an  eating  disorder,  and 
years  of  constantly  beating  myself  up  over  my  weight.  All  of  that  because  one 
guy  didn’t  dance  with  me.  I  didn’t  lose  the  weight  for  any  of  the  right  reasons.  I 
lost  it  for  Kevin,  for  popularity,  for  high  school,  for  Calvin  Klein,  and  for  the  rest 
of  a  shallow  generation  where  the  belly  button  is  more  revered  than  the  brain, 
when  I  should  have  lost  it  for  myself. 

I  no  longer  weigh  myself;  I  believe  "ignorance  is  bliss."  I  did  get  something 
from  my  experience  --  priorities.  I’ve  learned  not  to  compromise  what’s  on  the 
inside  for  the  outside.  I  may  be  the  only  person  left  who  truly  believes  in  look¬ 
ing  beyond  the  surface,  but  I  hope  it  rubs  off  on  others.  I  feel  like  a  pizza. 
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Carina  U.  Atherton-Lira 

The  Effect  of  Color  on  Behavior 


A  Brief  Overview 

It  is  obvious  from  the  central  role  that  color  has  played  in  folklore  and 
religion  over  the  centuries,  as  well  as  its  innumerable  everyday  associations, 
that  color  operates  on  us  on  many  levels  (Guild  15).  Color  can  excite  us,  calm 
us,  sicken  us,  heal  us,  make  us  happy,  or  make  us  sad.  Since  the  beginnings  of 
humanity,  color  has  been  used  in  many  ways,  especially  in  religious  or  magical 
workings.  In  the  twentieth  century,  however,  color  has  been  thought  of  prima¬ 
rily  as  a  decorating  tool,  for  our  homes  and  our  bodies,  and  as  a  fashion  state¬ 
ment;  however,  the  impact  our  choice  of  color  has  on  others  is  relatively  incon¬ 
sequential  compared  to  the  effect  it  has  on  us.  In  the  90s,  "Generation  X,"  we 
are  starting  to  think  again  of  color,  in  seeing  red  as  a  "power  statement,”  or 
blue  as  "robin's  egg,”  or  a  "peaceful  sky.”  It  seems  we  have  started  something 
new  with  this  blossoming  awareness,  but  it  is  simply  not  so. 

The  use  of  color  to  represent  ideas  or  emotions  goes  back  to  prehistory. 
The  first  representative  arts  were  sculpture  and  drawing.  Judging  from  what  has 
been  found,  it  seems  color 

...as  decoration  probably  began  with  body-painting...carvings  of  the  human  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  round,  and  reliefs,  were  colored  red,  giving  them  both  life,  and  like¬ 
ness  to  life.  Pencil-like  pieces  of  ocher  and  manganese  have  been  found  in 
many  caves  and  shelters... two  or  more  contrasting  colors  show  the  markings 
of  an  animal... and  to  give  volume  and  depth  to  solid  bodies.  Stone  palettes 
were  used,  and  one  such,  found  in  the  cave  of  Gabillou  in  the  Dordogne  (France!, 
had  remains  of  red,  black,  and  yellow  pigment.  (Sandars  101) 

The  author  also  states  that,  in  burial,  Neanderthal  man,  and  even  some  "con¬ 
temporary  primitives”  also  used  red  ocher  to  simulate  the  "color  of  life"  in  the 
recently  dead  (44).  They  also  used  the  ocher  extensively  in  their  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  pottery,  and  other  art  forms.  "Painting  the  image,  like  painting  the  dead 
body,  gave  it  life”  (68). 

This  magical  use  was  not  limited  to  preparing  the  deceased,  or  decorating 
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living  persons.  It  was  commonly  believed  that,  by  using  red,  the  color  of  blood 
and  of  life,  especially  in  their  representations  of  animals  and  hunters,  that  they 
were  trying  to  magically  ensure  greater  success  in  the  hunt.  Frequently,  these 
artists  would  show  great  battle  scenes  and  depicted  arrows,  spears,  and  stab 
wounds  on  the  animals.  Often  there  were  scenes  of  victorious  hunters  bringing 
in  a  large  bison  or  other  large  animal;  it  is  possible  that  this  was  not  recording 
an  actual  event,  but  an  act  of  sympathetic  magic,  working  a  spell  to  bring  suc¬ 
cess  in  their  endeavor  (129). 

There  are  other  theories  about  the  origin  of  these  paintings  and  sculptures; 
"theories  going  back  to  the  first  discoveries  in  the  1860’s  fall  broadly  into  two 
groups:  hunting  magic  and  fertility  magic”  (128).  Some  believe  the  scenes  used 
certain  animals  to  represent  men  or  women  and  the  hunt  represented  court¬ 
ship  or  marriage.  Still  others  think  it  could  be  "‘art  for  art's  sake'  and  made 
comparison  with  the  art  of  children"  (128). 

Art  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  users  of  color  to  influence  emotion.  A  paint¬ 
ing  or  sculpture  is  not  just  what  it  represents;  it  is  also  the  sum  of  the  emotions 
that  its  colors  invoke. 

Some  painters  of  the  past  found  color  so  dominating  that  they  avoided 
pure  colors  to  enable  viewers  to  see  the  essence  of  the  subject  without 
being  distracted.  Fifty  years  ago,  color  was  used  very  little  in  everyday  life 
in  the  United  States.  The  French  impressionist  painters  and  their  followers 
led  the  way  to  the  free  use  of  color  we  enjoy  today.. .Each  color  and  varia¬ 
tion  of  that  color  has  its  own  character.  Yet  we  see  a  color  only  in  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  other  colors. ..The  appearance  of  color  in  our  surroundings  is 
determined  by  a  combination  of  light  qualities,  surface  qualities,  and  our 
own  experiences  and  attitudes.  (Preble  99) 

Regardless  of  why  the  ancient  artists  did  what  they  did,  one  fact  remains: 
Color  has  always  had  a  very  strong  effect  on  human  personality  and  emotion. 
Let  us  review  what  color  is: 

Color,  in  a  specific  sense,  is  how  we  perceive  waves  of  light.  Color  is  not  a 
quality  of  an  object. ..there  is  no  ‘red’  in  red  shoes  [for  instance).  When 
light  strikes  an  object,  the  object  absorbs  all  the  wavelengths  of  light  ex¬ 
cept  the  red  ones,  and  this  is  why  we  see  the  shoes  as  red.  (Guild  22) 

This  "modern"  definition  owes  its  origin  to  a  series  of  experiments  performed 
by  Isaac  Newton  in  1666.  He  began  with  a  prism  and  a  small  hole  made  in  a  pair 
of  shutters,  in  an  otherwise  darkened  room,  and  eventually  concluded  his  re- 
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search  with  his  "crucial  experiment,”  culminating  in  this  idea-,  that  color  is  in 
light,  not  in  the  object  itself  (Thompson  6). 

Most  people  probably  have  no  idea  where  colors  come  from,  but  they  do 
notice  how  different  colors,  or  variations  of  color,  affect  their  moods  and  be¬ 
havior.  Color  has  been  used  specifically  for  this  purpose  for  centuries  in  reli¬ 
gion,  folklore  and  superstition,  modern  advertising,  and  decorating  for  homes, 
factories  and  other  businesses.  "Experiments  have  shown  that  (  in  industry) 
muscular  reaction  time  is  much  quicker  under  the  influence  of  red  light  than 
green  light,  which  has  application  in  an  assembly  line.  The  colors  used  on  fac¬ 
tory  walls  and  machinery  affect  employee  morale,  efficiency,  absenteeism,  and 
accident  rate"  (Kastner  63). 

Color  manipulation  also  has  application  in  medically  oriented  fields  such 
as  psychology  and  mental  health,  social  work,  sociology,  and  many  kinds  of 
therapies.  "In  Europe  in  the  late  1800’s  and  early  1900’s,  psychologists  working 
in  mental  hospitals  researched  the  effect  of  color  on  patients.  By  utilizing  dif¬ 
ferently  colored  walls  and  lights,  it  was  found  that  depressive  patients  put  into 
rooms  with  red  or  bright  yellow  walls,  and  hyperactive  patients  put  into  rooms 
with  blue  or  green  walls  were  both  calmed  by  the  respective  colors"  (63). 

Carl  Jung  used  color  extensively  in  his  analyses  of  patients.  For  example, 
with  "Henry,"  a  young  engineer,  Jung  described  a  picture  Henry  had  drawn  as 
including  a  "black  monster  (on  the  red,  or  ‘feeling’  side)  and  a  Madonna-like 
woman  (on  the  blue,  or  ‘spiritual’  side).  This  was  Henry's  position:  over-empha¬ 
sis  on  purity,  chastity,  etc.,  and  fear  of  the  irrational  unconscious”  (Jung  298).  In 
fact,  jung  said,  "Colors  are  the  mother  tongue  of  the  subconscious"  (298).  Psy¬ 
chology,  in  general,  uses  this  premise  when  it  explains  that  "colors  which  give 
back  light,  e.g.  orange,  yellow,  red,  are  active,  warm,  advancing;  those  which 
absorb  light,  e.g.  blue,  violet,  are  passive,  cold,  retreating,  while  green  synthe¬ 
sizes  the  two  divisions.  Black  and  white  represent  negative  and  positive  and  all 
opposites"  (Cooper  39). 

One  of  the  rising  fields  of  therapy  in  our  generation  is  "color  therapy.”  In 
this  form  of  therapy,  various  forms  of  color  and  light  (are  used]  for  physi¬ 
cal,  emotional,  and  spiritual  benefit  to  the  human  body.. ..In  ancient  Egypt 
and  Greece,  color  compartments,  each  containing  one  of  the  seven  colors 
of  the  rainbow.  People  were  brought  to  the  temples,  depending  on  their 
need,  for  physical  healing  and  spiritual  uplifting.  (Kastner  63) 

In  a  rainbow,  we  recognize  these  seven  visible  colors:  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
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blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  In  color  therapy,  "each  color  corresponds  to  one  of  the 
seven  chakras  (energy  centers  in  the  body),  which  in  turn  can  influence  a  spe¬ 
cific  gland,  organ,  or  tissue  of  the  body.  For  example,  the  color  red,  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  root,  or  base,  chakra,  can  be  used  for  problems  with  the  adre¬ 
nal  glands,  kidneys,  and  bladder"  (63).  In  the  Manual  of  Natural  Therapy,  the  au¬ 
thors  suggest  that,  for  example,  to  cure  psoriasis,  "Use  the  color  blue  for  thirty 
minutes  twice  per  day,  followed  by  ultraviolet  light  for  ten  minutes"  (Olshevsky 
et  al  168). 

Color  can  be  applied  in  many  ways:  colored  light  (such  as  was  used  for  the 
mental  patients  discussed  earlier),  "wearing  colored  clothing.. .eating  certain 
colored  foods,  drinking  water  that  has  been  in  a  colored  glass,  or  wearing  col¬ 
ored  eyeglasses"  (Kastner  64).  We  use  color  therapy  ourselves  every  time  we 
pick  out  a  certain  outfit  to  “cheer  us  up,"  or  for  a  job  interview,  or  perhaps  even 
our  "lucky”  golf  shirt.  In  You  Can't  Afford  the  Luxury  of  a  Negative  Thought,  Peter 
McWilliams  and  John-Roger  suggest  using  light  to  augment  a  "special  space," 
creating  an  area  or  room  into  a  "sanctuary"  to  go  to  in  times  of  extreme  stress: 
Just  inside  the  doorway,  create  a  perpetual  white  light.  Whenever  you  en¬ 
ter  or  exit  your  sanctuary,  you  automatically  pass  through  a  column  of  pure, 
white  light.  You  know  as  you  do,  you  are  surrounded,  filled,  and  protected 
by  this  light,  and  that  only  that  which  is  for  your  highest  good  and  the 
highest  good  of  all  concerned  takes  place  while  you’re  in  your  sanctuary. 
(545) 

This  kind  of  visualization  can  be  very  soothing,  especially  if  there  is  a  lot  of 
stress  and  you  have  even  the  slightest  creative  imagination.  Surrounding  your¬ 
self  with  colors  that  you  love  can,  not  surprisingly,  reduce  stress  every  day.  In 
202  Things  to  do  While  You’re  Getting  Better,  Erica  Levy  Klein  suggests  "ways  you  can 
modify  your  surroundings  to  encourage  restfulness,  security,  stimulation,  and 
health  [including!. ..what  colors  are  'healing  colors'  for  me?  Do  I  have  enough  of 
them?"  (201) 

Many  colors  have  specific  effects  on  people;  for  instance,  white,  like  in  the 
"sanctuary"  illustration,  is  the  color  of  purity-  clean,  fresh,  serene  and  innocent. 
Some  shades  can  also  add  a  feeling  of  warmth,  while  others  are  cold  and  hard, 
e.g.,  the  difference  between  vanilla  and  industrial-grade  bright  white.  The  sub¬ 
jectivity  of  a  color  can  result  in  a  wide  variety  of  responses,  dependent  on  the 
person's  life  and  experiences.  Different  shades  of  the  same  color  can  have 
wildly  different  effects.  Generally,  though,  each  color  or  color  family,  also  has 
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general  effects  that  have  been  documented  through  the  centuries,  many  by 
spellcasters,  but  also  by  others  that  have  noticed  their  own  responses  and 
other's. 

As  mentioned  before,  one  of  the  main  uses  of  color  has  been  in  magic.  No 
one  knows  whether  the  colors  have  always  invoked  certain  emotions,  or  whether 
centuries  of  colors  being  presented  in  certain  ways  have  produced  "artificial" 
responses.  Modern  spellcraft  has  taken  the  charting  of  emotions  caused  by 
color  to  new  heights.  There  are  a  seemingly  infinite  number  of  books  out  there 
now  on  "changing  your  life  with  color,"  "manipulate  others  with  color,"  etc.  Tak¬ 
ing  color  into  account,  along  with  the  phases  of  the  moon  and/or  other  criteria, 
can  mean  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  in  a  fledgling  witch  with 
her  spells. 

Many  of  the  responses  attributable  to  color  seem  almost  common-sense 
because  we  usually  are  relatively  aware  of  ourselves  and  our  "buttons,"  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  90s,  when  we  are  supposed  to  "know  ourselves  and  love  ourselves." 
But,  often,  people  don't  realize  that  red,  for  instance,  represents  much  more 
than  just  love  and  roses. ..every  person  will  also  have  a  list  of  more  personal 
things  they  would  attach  to  it.  The  symbolism  of  red  can  include  "strength, 
health,  vigor,  and  sexual  love;  light  blue  is  tranquility,  understanding,  patience, 
and  freedom  from  illness;  dark  blue  is  impulsiveness,  depression  (feeling  "blue”?], 
changeability;  black  stands  for  evil,  loss,  discord,  or  confusion"  (Buckland  4). 
Herein  lies  incredible  subjectivity:  in  America,  for  example,  we  generally  con¬ 
sider  black  to  mean  these  things,  but  in  Egypt,  black  symbolizes  "rebirth  and 
resurrection"  (Cooper  40).  When  choosing  color  for  specific  effect,  this  differ¬ 
ence  in  connotation  becomes  highest  priority;  obviously,  black  would  not  be  an 
efficient  reminder  for  the  average  American  about  "rebirth.” 

In  magic,  blue  is  also  a  powerful  color  of  protection.  Burning  a  blue  candle 
in  your  home  or  at  bedside  can  initiate  this,  and  is  also  said  to  induce  prophetic 
dreams  (Cunningham  29).  It  is  important  to  realize  that  most  superstition  is 
closely  related  to  magic,  past  and  present.  Horseshoes  over  doorways,  "hex" 
signs  on  barns,  throwing  salt  for  luck,  blessing  food  before  eating,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  doesn’t-hurt-to-do-it-anyway  kinds  of  acts  to  prevent  a  multitude 
of  nasties  have  remained  to  this  day  in  popular  usage.  Using  specific  colors, 
like  white  on  doorways  or  window  frames  to  prevent  entry  of  evil  spirits,  or 
using  red,  blue,  and  yellow  on  a  house  sign  for  protection  against  sickness  and 
spells,  has  roots  in  ancient  magic.  "Vivid  colors  [have  always  been]  used  for 
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their  mystical  properties"  (6). 

Using  color  to  induce  dreams  is  not  the  only  realm  in  dreaming  where  color 
is  important:  dream  interpretation  also  uses  color  (like  psychology)  to  analyze 
the  subconscious  coming  through  these  dreams.  According  to  the  Dreamer's  Dic¬ 
tionary,  by  Stearn  Robinson  and  Tom  Corbett, 

You  can  expect  increasing  security  and  sucess  in  all  your  affairs  if  you 
dreamed  of  a  mixture  of  bright  colors. ..if  one  color  stood  out  in  your  dream, 
the  significance  is  as  follows:  blue  indicates  liberation  from  worry  and/or 
help  from  outside  sources. ..brown  means  money  luck.. .orange  suggests  that 
an  expected  change  in  your  situation  will  be  delayed. ..purple  is  a  forerun¬ 
ner  to  happy  social  affairs. ..(95) 

and  so  on.  The  dramatic  effects  that  color  can  have  on  the  human  state  of  mind 
have  been  shown  to  us  again  and  again  through  scientific  investigation  and 
history.  So,  in  choosing  your  colors  for  home,  office,  or  yourself,  you’ll  need  to 
keep  in  mind  some  of  these  things:  the  function  of  the  room,  how  well  the  color(s) 
will  reflect  natural  light,  and  how  these  colors  will  affect  you  on  a  spiritual  and 
emotional  level  every  day.  When  you  apply  them,  keep  in  mind  that  certain 
colors,  or  shades,  may  have  different  effects  on  you  because  of  the  unique, 
individual  nature  of  the  human  soul  and  your  life  experiences.  As  Alexander 
Pope  said  in  "Essay  on  Man,” 

All  nature  is  but  art  unknowne  to  thee, 

All  chance,  direction  thou  canst  not  see, 

All  discord,  harmony  not  understood.  (I.  289  -  291) 
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Denise  Press 

Who  Was  Susan  B.  Anthony? 

Her  cause  was  her  life,  as  illustrated  in  her  final  speech  on  her  eighty-sixth 
birthday:  There  have  been  others  also  just  as  true  to  and  devoted  to  the  cause 
- 1  wish  I  could  name  every  one  -  but  with  such  women  consecrating  their  lives, 
FAILURE  IS  IMPOSSIBLE!"  (Sherr  324).  Susan  B.  Anthony  is  widely  known  as 
the  woman  on  the  dollar  coin,  but  Susan  B.  Anthony  was  much  more.  She 
spent  her  entire  life  fighting  for  what  she  believed  in.  Never  marrying  or  having 
children  allowed  her  the  freedom  to  travel  the  country  speaking  for  her  causes. 
She  was  a  temperance  worker,  suffragette,  women's  rights  campaigner,  educa¬ 
tional  reformer,  abolitionist,  and  labor  activist.  It  is  difficult  to  put  these  inter¬ 
ests  in  order  of  importance  because  Anthony  spent  many  years  campaigning 
for  these  causes,  usually  more  than  one  at  a  time.  Women’s  rights,  specifically 
the  right  to  vote,  was  Anthony's  main  issue.  She  worked  with  many  women,  but 
the  most  prominent  was  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton.  Together  they  led  the  way  for 
many  feminists  to  follow. 

The  "Susan  B.  Anthony  Timeline"  offers  basic  information  on  the  life  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony.  On  February  15,  1820,  Susan  Brownell  Anthony  was  born  in 
Adams,  Massachusetts.  Of  the  seven  children  in  the  Anthony  family,  Susan  was 
born  second  (1).  The  history  department  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  where 
Anthony  lived  for  many  years,  shares  parts  of  Anthony's  "Biography"  online. 
Daniel  Anthony  was  her  father.  He  was  a  Quaker  Abolitionist  and  cotton  manu¬ 
facturer.  He  was  a  stern  father  and  believed  in  advising  his  children  but  not 
controlling  the  direction  of  their  lives.  Anthony  felt  children’s  play,  games,  and 
music  would  cause  a  diversion  from  the  spirit  inside,  and  he  did  not  permit  the 
children  to  indulge.  Self-discipline,  moral  beliefs,  and  a  strong  sense  of  self- 
worth  were  qualities  instilled  in  Susan  by  her  father  (1). 

As  a  child,  Anthony  matured  quickly  academically.  When  only  three  years 
old  she  could  read  and  write.  She  was  withdrawn  from  school  by  her  father 
when  the  teacher  would  not  teach  her  long  division.  He  had  Susan  and  her 
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sisters  home  schooled  by  a  woman  named  Mary  Perkins.  Perkins  was  a  new 
role  model  for  the  Anthony  sisters  because  at  the  time  most  teachers  were  men 
("Biography").  The  Susan  B.  Anthony  House  presents  an  excellent  tribute,  "Bi¬ 
ography  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,"  outlining  the  many  areas  of  her  life.  It  explains 
that  following  her  role  model,  Anthony,  at  26,  became  the  head  of  the  girls’  de¬ 
partment  at  Canajoharie  Academy  in  1846  (1).  After  teaching  at  a  female  acad¬ 
emy  for  three  years,  she  moved  back  into  her  family  home  in  Rochester,  New 
York  ("Biography"). 

Anthony  had  many  good  characteristics  that  helped  her  to  be  effective.  Ellen 
Carol  DuBois  describes  Anthony  in  her  introduction  to  her  book  entitled  T he  Eliza¬ 
beth  Cady  Stanton-Susan  B.  Anthony  Reader.  She  tells  us,  organization  was  one  attribute 
of  Anthony.  She  was  also  capable  of  bringing  out  the  passion  and  motivation  in 
women  when  speaking  (xxii).  Monica  Guilian  and  Catherine  Samson  wrote  an  ar¬ 
ticle  giving  an  account  of  events  in  Anthony's  life  entitled,  "Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton."  They  declare  Anthony  upheld  her  strength  and  confi¬ 
dence  throughout  her  life  (3).  These  qualities  were  exemplified  in  the  speech  An¬ 
thony  gave  at  her  eighty-sixth  birthday  celebration  ("Timeline"  2)  as  she  stated,  "Fail¬ 
ure  is  Impossible,"  her  last  public  statement  (Guilian  and  Samson  3). 

The  history  department  of  the  University  of  Rochester  informs  us  of 
Anthony's  "Works  and  Achievements"  on  their  web  site.  They  state  the  temper¬ 
ance  movement  was  Anthony's  first  active  interest  in  reformation  (1).  It  was 
logical  that  temperance  be  a  part  of  her  beliefs,  because  according  to  Anthony’s 
family  it  was  sinful  to  drink  liquor  ("Biography  of  Susan  B.  Anthony"  3). 

Anthony’s  first  public  speech  was  at  a  Daughters  of  Temperance  supper 
when  she  was  twenty-eight  years  old.  Daughters  of  Temperance  were  women 
who  sought  stricter  liquor  laws  due  to  the  influence  drunkenness  had  on  fami¬ 
lies  ("Biograpghy  of  Susan  B.  Anthony"  3).  The  temperance  movement  was  one 
of  the  first  outlets  women  had  to  deal  with  alcoholic  husbands  and  the  mis¬ 
treatment  of  women  and  children  ("Works").  Anthony  began  her  career  as  a 
leader  in  1849  when  the  Rochester  branch  of  the  Daughters  of  Temperance 
elected  her  as  president  ("Biography  of  Susan  B.  Anthony"  3). 

Amelia  Bloomer  introduced  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  to  Susan  B.  Anthony 
in  1851  ("Biograpghy  of  Susan  B.  Anthony"  4).  Anthony  and  Stanton  became 
friends  quickly  ("Works").  In  an  effort  to  pass  a  law  limiting  the  sale  of  liquor, 
Anthony  and  Stanton  instituted  the  Women's  State  Temperance  Society.  The 
effort  failed  when  the  State  Legislature  refused  to  accept  the  petition  because 
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women  and  children  were  among  the  twenty-eight  thousand  who  signed  ("Biog¬ 
raphy  of  Susan  B.  Anthony"  3).  Anthony  and  Stanton  resigned  from  the  Women’s 
State  Temperance  Society  when  criticized  for  focusing  on  women's  rights  too 
much  ("Biogragraphy  of  Susan  B.  Anthony"  4). 

In  light  of  the  failed  petition  effort,  Anthony  concluded  that  in  order  to  get 
politicians  to  listen,  women  needed  to  have  a  vote  ("Biography  of  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony"  3).  Anthony  and  Stanton  became  united  to  fight  for  suffrage.  The  con¬ 
nection  between  Stanton  and  Anthony  was  based  on  the  significant  belief  of 
the  importance  to  win  women  the  equal  right  to  vote  (DuBois,  Intro,  xiv).  Work¬ 
ing  together  in  a  cooperative  effort,  Stanton  and  Anthony  projected  a  unity  that 
blended  them  together  until  their  characteristics  became  very  similar  (Lerner 
ix).  Anthony's  role  in  the  partnership  was  organizer  and  expedient  strategist. 
Stanton’s  part  in  the  team  was  to  study  and  write.  Anthony  frequently  cared  for 
Stanton's  seven  children  to  allow  her  time  to  work  on  speeches  and  other  intel¬ 
lectual  projects  (Guilian  and  Samson  2).  In  the  foreword  of  The  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton-Susan  B.  Anthony  Reader,  Gerda  Lerner  states,  these  two  women  are  rec¬ 
ognized  and  accredited  for  spending  their  lives  devoted  to  the  women’s  rights 
movement  during  the  nineteenth  century  (ix). 

In  1852,  Anthony  attended  her  first  women’s  rights  convention  in  Syracuse 
("Biography  of  Susan  B.  Anthony”  4).  The  determination  of  Stanton  and 
Anthony’s  organized  effort  focused  mainly  on  allowing  women  leadership  roles 
(Lerner  x).  Anthony  charged  that  women  would  not  need  to  resort  to  the  evil  of 
prostitution  if  women  had  equality  in  marriage,  in  the  workplace,  and  in  voting 
rights  ("Biography  of  Susan  B.  Anthony"  6).  The  plight  of  winning  the  right  to 
vote  for  Stanton  and  Anthony  was  not  only  for  the  rise  of  the  woman,  singularly, 
but  also  for  the  effectiveness  and  authority  of  all  women.  Winning  the  right  to 
vote  would  move  women  from  the  house  to  the  men’s  world  of  politics  (DuBois, 
Intro,  xiv).  As  a  result  of  these  convictions,  the  American  Equal  Rights  Associa¬ 
tion  was  started  in  1866  by  Anthony  and  Stanton  ("Biography  of  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony"  4). 

In  an  effort  to  reach  more  people,  Anthony  began  publishing  The  Revolution 
newspaper  in  1868  ("Timeline”  1).  The  newspaper  was  based  on  the  statement, 
"Men,  their  rights,  and  nothing  more;  women,  their  rights,  and  nothing  less" 
("Biography  of  Susan  B.  Anthony"  4).  Voting  rights  remained  the  agenda  for 
Anthony  and  Stanton.  The  equal  right  to  suffrage  was  women's  symbol  of  lib¬ 
erty  (DuBois,  Intro,  xiv).  Even  with  the  women  reaching  for  the  same  goal,  the 
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suffrage  movement  went  two  directions  in  1869.  The  direction  of  the  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  changed  to  a  plan  of  going  state  to  state  getting 
the  right  to  vote  for  women.  The  National  Association  led  by  Anthony  and 
Stanton  continued  striving  for  a  constitutional  amendment  ("Biography  of  Su¬ 
san  B.  Anthony"  4). 

Anthony  worked  very  hard  in  the  1870s  speaking  out  for  suffrage  in  the 
West  ("Biography  of  Susan  B.  Anthony"  5).  During  the  election  of  1872,  Anthony 
led  a  group  of  women  to  try  to  vote.  Two  weeks  after  the  elections  Anthony 
was  arrested  ("Works").  Being  jailed  for  her  cause  brought  Anthony  heroine 
status  (Guilian  and  Samson  3). 

The  two  women's  suffrage  organizations  united  in  1887,  becoming  the  Na¬ 
tional  American  Women  Suffrage  Association.  Stanton  was  president  of  the 
NAWSA  from  inception  until  retiring  in  1892  and  handing  it  to  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Anthony  ("Biography  of  Susan  B.  Anthony"  5).  Anthony  concentrated  on 
integrating  all  women  to  mandate  for  voting  rights  (Lerner  xi).  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  NAWSA  in  1900  at  the  age  of  eighty 
("Biography  of  Susan  B.  Anthony"  5). 

Anthony's  involvement  in  suffrage  spanned  most  of  her  life.  She  contin¬ 
ued  being  active  after  retiring  from  the  NAWSA  by  presiding  over  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Council  of  Women  in  1904.  In  addition,  the  Carrie  Chapman  Catt's  Inter¬ 
national  Woman's  Suffrage  Alliance  named  Anthony  honorary  president  ("Bi¬ 
ography  of  Susan  B.  Anthony"  5).  As  she  continued  her  fight,  she  met  with 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1905  to  discuss  the  proposal  of  a  suffrage 
amendment  to  Congress  ("Timeline"  2).  Her  undying  dedication  to  the  cause 
showed  continually.  She  stood  before  Congress  asking  for  the  enactment  of  a 
suffrage  amendment  every  year  from  1869  to  1906  ("Biography  of  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony"  5).  Because  of  her  many  years  of  campaigning,  Anthony  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  creation  of  the  19th  amendment.  Unfortunately,  she  did  not 
live  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  her  life’s  work  because  women’s  right  to  vote  was 
passed  after  her  death  ("Works”). 

Although  suffrage  was  the  foundation  of  Anthony's  work,  she  worked  on 
behalf  of  many  causes.  Anthony  and  Stanton  established  the  groundwork  for 
future  women  to  express  opinions  and  speak  up  for  their  rights.  For  many 
years  after  the  Civil  War,  Anthony  and  Stanton  spent  years  centered  on  differ¬ 
ent  areas  concerning  women’s  injustice  (Lerner  x). 

Women’s  property  rights  became  an  issue  Anthony  took  interest  in.  She 
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began  public  speaking,  obtaining  signatures  on  petitions,  and  influencing  state 
legislatures  in  an  effort  to  gain  support  for  women's  property  rights  in  New 
York  State.  Her  efforts  paid  off  when  in  1860  the  Married  Women's  Property  Bill 
became  law.  The  New  York  State  Married  Women's  Property  Bill  enabled  women 
rights  to  property,  wages,  and  children  ("Biography  of  Susan  B.  Anthony"  6). 

Another  issue  Anthony  brought  to  the  forefront  of  the  public  eye  was  a  case 
concerning  a  working  woman.  The  Workingwomen’s  Association  in  New  York 
examined  the  court  case  of  a  poor  working  woman  accused  of  murder.  After 
review,  the  woman  was  pardoned.  Anthony,  citing  this  case,  enlightened  people 
to  the  fact  that  women  jurors  were  needed  to  enable  fair  trials  because  men’s 
and  women’s  expectations  of  moral  standards  were  different  ("Biography  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony"  6).  Anthony  also  showed  her  support  for  dress  reform.  She 
cut  her  hair  and  wore  the  bloomer  outfit  in  favor  of  dress  reform.  But  she  changed 
her  attitude  toward  the  dress  issue  after  a  year  as  she  realized  she  needed  the 
focus  to  be  on  the  issues,  not  on  her  clothes  and  hair  ("Biography  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony"  6). 

Equal  rights  for  women  and  all  people  was  Anthony's  stance  throughout 
her  life.  She  made  an  appeal  at  the  state  teacher’s  convention  in  1853  for  women 
to  be  accepted  to  occupations  and  for  improved  compensation  ("Biography  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony"  1).  She  also  requested  the  right  for  women  to  be  able  to 
speak  their  opinions  and  be  permitted  to  serve  on  committees  ("Biography  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony"  2). 

Anthony  was  an  advocate  for  all  people  to  receive  equal  opportunity  to 
benefit  from  education  in  any  chosen  school.  She  debated  at  teacher's  conven¬ 
tions  in  support  of  coeducation.  Anthony  declared  there  were  no  distinctions 
between  the  minds  of  men  and  the  minds  of  women.  In  an  effort  to  provide 
women  the  chance  to  prove  equality,  she  fought  to  guarantee  the  admittance  of 
women  into  the  University  of  Rochester.  The  trustees  of  the  University  demanded 
a  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  admit  women.  Anthony  nearly  raised  the  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  the  1890s,  but  she  was  just  two  thousand  dollars  short.  As 
a  final  recourse,  she  put  up  the  cash  value  of  her  life  insurance  policy  to  meet 
the  time  limit  set  by  the  trustees.  Consequently,  women  were  admitted  to  the 
University  of  Rochester  in  1900  due  to  the  efforts  of  Anthony  ("Biography  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony”  2). 

Abolition  was  another  cause  Anthony  engaged  in.  Her  family  became  in¬ 
volved  in  the  anti-slavery  movement  in  1845  ("Biography  of  Susan  B.  Anthony" 
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1).  Ellen  Carol  DuBois,  editor  of  The  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton-Susan  B.  Anthony  Reader, 
informs  readers  of  many  historical  events,  such  as  that  Anthony  was  employed 
to  coordinate  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  from  1852  to  1859  (52).  She  was 
a  visible  supporter  of  the  society,  passing  out  information  to  the  public.  Due  to 
her  forwardness  in  support  of  anti-slavery,  she  was  the  subject  of  abuse  from 
protestors  ("Biography  of  Susan  B.  Anthony"  1). 

In  an  effort  to  outlaw  slavery,  Anthony  and  Stanton  organized  a  Women's 
National  Loyal  League  in  1863  to  advocate  for  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  out¬ 
lawing  slavery.  Afterwards,  the  Women's  National  Loyal  League  supported  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  in  order  to  obtain  full  citizenship  with 
voting  rights  for  Blacks  and  women  ("Biography  of  Susan  B.  Anthony"  1).  In 
"The  Woman's  National  Loyal  League:  Feminist  Abolitionists  and  the  Civil  War,” 
Wendy  F.  Hamand  gives  a  historical  account  of  the  women's  movement  during 
the  Civil  War.  She  reports,  regrettably,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  defined  na¬ 
tional  citizenship  but  did  not  include  women  (54).  Petitions  to  change  the  Four¬ 
teenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  include  women  failed.  Anthony  was  very 
discontented  ("Biography  of  Susan  B.  Anthony"  1).  Anthony  criticized  the  Re¬ 
publicans  for  not  including  women  in  the  Amendment  and  called  them  cowards 
(Hamand  55). 

"Labor  Activist"  was  another  description  of  Anthony.  As  representative  to 
the  National  Labor  Congress,  she  was  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  call  for 
votes  for  women  and  equal  pay  for  equal  work  in  1868  ("Biography  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony"  2).  In  that  same  year,  Anthony  devoted  her  efforts  to  initiating  a  group 
of  working  women  in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  women  (Lerner 
x).  She  grew  weary  and  aggravated  at  the  women’s  despairing  work  assigned  by 
men  (DuBois  38).  Consequently,  the  Workingwomen's  Associations  were  devel¬ 
oped  due  to  Anthony’s  motivation  of  working  women  from  the  printing  and  sew¬ 
ing  occupations  in  New  York  ("Biography  of  Susan  B.  Anthony"  2).  The  innova¬ 
tive  working  women's  groups  existed  for  only  a  brief  time  (Lerner  x). 

Although  the  women’s  groups  disbanded,  Anthony  did  not  stop  supporting 
working  women  and  men.  Through  her  paper,  The  Revolution,  Anthony  promoted 
eight-hour  workdays  and  equal  pay  for  equal  work  ("Biography  of  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony"  2).  She  used  the  paper  to  crusade  for  all  American  citizens  to  have  equal 
rights  ("Biography  of  Susan  B.  Anthony"  1).  The  paper  also  showed  support  for 
American-made  goods  ("Biography  of  Susan  B.  Anthony"  2). 

In  another  attempt  to  raise  the  working  woman,  Anthony  developed  and 
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became  president  of  Workingwomen’s  Central  Association  in  1870.  At  that  time 
women  were  not  able  to  join  men's  trade  unions  ("Biography  of  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony"  2).  Working  women  were  given  educational  opportunities  and  the 
Workingwomen’s  Central  Association  monitored  working  conditions.  Anthony 
stressed  the  value  of  organized  labor  while  president  of  the  National  American 
Women  Suffrage  Association  in  the  1890s  ("Biography  of  Susan  B.  Anthony"  3). 

At  eighty-six  years  of  age,  Susan  B.  Anthony  died  at  her  home  on  Madison 
Street  in  Rochester,  New  York  (Timeline  1).  Andrea  S.  Libresco  insightfully  writes, 
in  an  article  entitled  "Suffrage  and  Social  Change,"  about  Anthony  and  Stanton's 
relationship  and  their  popularity  after  death.  She  indicates  Anthony  was  hon¬ 
ored  after  her  death  by  several  biographies  (269).  She  was  again  honored  on 
October  10,  1978,  when  legislation  sanctioned  the  publication  of  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  dollar  coin,  as  reported  online  in  the  history  of  "Susan  B.  Anthony 
Dollars  (1979-1981)."  The  dollar  coin  started  in  circulation  in  1979.  The  coin  was 
made  in  recognition  of  Anthony’s  accomplishments  in  women's  rights.  Putting 
her  image  on  the  dollar  coin  was  a  momentous  event  (1)  because  Anthony  was 
the  first  woman  to  receive  this  distinction  (DuBois,  Intro,  xiii).  She  was  the  first 
non-fictional  woman  to  appear  on  a  United  States  circulating  coin.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  dollar  was  too  similar  to  that 
of  the  quarter  and  half-dollar.  Having  had  the  same  appearance  and  feel  as  a 
quarter  caused  the  public  to  oppose  it.  The  coin  never  received  public  ap¬ 
proval  and  was  discontinued  after  1981  ("Susan  B.  Anthony  Dollars"). 

Another  troubled  tribute  to  Anthony  was  a  sculpture  by  Adelaide  Johnson. 
Rosemary  Radford  Ruether  describes  the  history  of  this  sculpture  in  an  article 
for  the  National  Catholic  Reporter  entitled  "Fight  for  Women's  Vote  Key  to  Nation’s 
Identity.”  Ruether  tells  us  about  three  women  who  spent  their  lives  struggling 
for  the  rights  of  women  who  are  honored  by  the  marble  sculpture:  Lucretia 
Mott,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  and  Susan  B.  Anthony.  The  day  after  the  sculp¬ 
ture  was  dedicated  in  the  Capital  rotunda  in  1921 ,  the  Congressmen  moved  it  to 
a  broom  closet.  The  inscription,  describing  the  women's  fight  for  equality  as 
one  of  the  greatest  liberations  of  people  accomplished  without  killing  anyone, 
was  blotted  out  by  the  Congressmen.  In  1963,  the  statue  was  removed  from  the 
closet  and  put  in  a  dismal  obscure  corner  of  a  chamber.  It  has  been  tried  three 
unsuccessful  times  through  legislation  to  reinstate  the  statue  respectfully  back 
in  the  rotunda.  Rep.  Newt  Gingrich  led  an  effort  to  stop  a  fourth  attempt  in 
moving  the  statue  in  1995.  He  claimed  there  was  not  enough  room  in  the  Ro- 
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tunda  and  not  enough  money  to  fund  the  move.  The  unimportance  of  the  women 
in  the  statue  and  the  statue  being  described  as  ugly  were  two  other  reasons 
given  by  critics  to  keep  the  statue  out  of  the  Rotunda.  The  struggle  of  the  place¬ 
ment  of  the  statue  continued  even  after  passing  a  Senate  vote.  The  House 
halted  the  progress  of  the  statue  due  to  a  funding  shortage  ( 1 ).  In  the  monthly 
W omansword  newsletter  dated  August  1997,  Susan  Brandell  updates  the  status  of 
the  sculpture  in  an  article  titled  “Out  of  the  Broom  Closet  and  into  the  Rotunda." 
She  reports  the  Woman  Suffrage  Statue  Campaign  worked  to  privately  finance 
the  move  of  the  statue  (1).  Louse  Schiavone  reported  on  May  10,  1997,  finally, 
the  statue  was  allowed  to  be  moved  to  the  rotunda  for  one  year  only  by  special 
legislation,  in  her  article,  "Even  in  Stone,  Suffragettes  Cause  a  Stir  on  Capitol 
Hill,”  written  for  CNN  (2).  The  statue,  named  Portrait  Monument,  was  moved  to 
the  rotunda  in  May  of  1997  ( 1 ).  The  statue  is  a  symbol  of  how  Americans  choose 
to  regard  the  fight  for  women’s  rights,  unimportant,  and  forgettable  (Ruether). 

Anthony's  home  in  Rochester,  New  York,  has  been  a  continuing  tribute.  A 
museum  was  created  in  1945  in  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  house  on  Madison  Street, 
previously  owned  privately  for  forty  years.  The  highest  historic  designation 
given  to  a  private  home,  National  Historic  Landmark,  was  given  to  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  House  in  1966  ("Timeline”  2).  We  have  gained  knowledge  from  Anthony 
and  Stanton’s  best  accomplishments  and  their  mistakes.  Many  political  ques¬ 
tions  presented  by  Anthony  and  Stanton  have  remained  unsolved  over  the  years 
(DuBois,  Intro,  xvii).  Anthony  has  received  more  recognition  then  Stanton  due 
to  the  different  paths  each  woman  took  for  women’s  rights.  Stanton's  views  on 
social  reforms  and  political  principles  never  received  a  large  victory.  On  the 
other  hand,  Anthony  eventually  received  victory  by  uniting  many  women  in  de¬ 
manding  suffrage.  When  the  women's  suffrage  movement  is  discussed,  An¬ 
thony  is  recognized  as  being  a  part  of  the  whole  history  and  victory  (Libresco 
269).  ■-■■4 

Susan  B.  Anthony  was  more  than  just  a  women's  rights  activist  as  she  is  most 
well  known  for.  She  fought  for  justice  for  all  people.  Susan  B.  Anthony  believed 
everyone  was  created  equal  and  should  all  have  the  same  rights.  Her  vision  threat¬ 
ened  people  then,  mainly  men  in  power,  and  she  constantly  kept  equal  rights  issues 
forefront  in  the  public  eye  until  she  died.  She  had  an  uncanny  way  of  predicting  the 
future  of  women's  rights.  Her  visions  were  clear  and  focused  but  branched  over 
many  issues  connected  by  the  same  denominator,  equality.  Susan  B.  Anthony  paved 
the  way  for  many  women  to  follow  in  her  fight. 
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Our  country  has  attempted  to  memorialize  Anthony  because  of  her  life¬ 
long  commitment.  The  attempts  have  fallen  short  largely  due  to  the  lack  of 
public  education.  Susan  B.  Anthony  has  not  been  given  a  prominent  place  in 
history.  The  Susan  B.  Anthony  dollar  could  have  been  that  honor  but  failed 
because  of  the  design  of  the  coin.  However,  the  coin  did  bring  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony  into  every  home  discussion  for  awhile.  With  education  most  people,  when 
asked  who  Susan  B.  Anthony  was,  could  answer  that  she  is  on  the  dollar  coin 
and  a  woman  who  fought  for  women’s  rights. 
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Arthur  J.  Curry 

A  Nonsmoker  S peaks 


As  a  nonsmoker,  I  cheered  when  Commissioner  Edward  Cohn  eliminated 
tobacco  products  from  the  Indiana  prisons.  Living  in  an  overcrowded,  poorly 
ventilated,  old  prison  facility  is  difficult  enough.  Sharing  these  quarters  with  a 
citizenry  comprised  primarily  of  smokers  is  a  special  kind  of  torture.  After  en¬ 
during  debilitating  physical  side  effects  from  living  in  the  smoke-filled  dormito¬ 
ries  of  prison,  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  I  am  now  soliciting  the  return  of  to¬ 
bacco  products  to  the  Indiana  prisons. 

As  a  society  we  have  a  history  of  legislating  social  changes.  Civil  rights, 
Social  Security,  and  suffrage  for  women  were  all  societal  changes  founded  in 
controversy.  But,  not  all  social  legislation  has  been  successful.  The  American 
public,  who  once  willingly  or  at  least  resignedly  accepted  prohibition  of  alcohol, 
gradually  came  to  look  on  this  noble  experiment  as  the  ill-advised  measure  it 
was.  As  social  engineering,  prohibition  proved  an  utter  failure.  This  experi¬ 
ment  did  leave  society  with  one  unprepossessing  residue:  organized  crime. 
Professional  criminals,  supported  by  official  hypocrisy  engendered  by  public 
apathy  toward  or  blatant  opposition  to  prohibition,  became  rich,  powerful,  and 
entrenched.  The  Eighteenth  Amendment  did  not  eliminate  alcohol;  it  simply 
altered  the  distribution  network  from  legal  to  illegal.  The  same  phenomenon  is 
occurring  within  the  prisons  today. 

Approximately  seventy  percent  of  the  prison  population  smoked  prior  to 
the  elimination  of  tobacco  products.  For  most  of  these  men,  smoking  was  a 
habit  developed  in  their  early  teens.  Their  physical  and  psychological  addic¬ 
tion  to  nicotine  and  cigarettes  was  substantial.  When  Commissioner  Cohn  an¬ 
nounced  the  elimination  of  tobacco  products,  he  assured  the  public  that  pro¬ 
grams  would  be  implemented  to  aid  offenders  in  overcoming  this  addiction. 
The  sad  truth  is  that  these  alleged  programs  are  non-existent.  At  the  same 
time,  cigarettes  are  available  to  any  one  in  the  prison  population  who  can  af¬ 
ford  them.  Cigarettes  have  not  been  eliminated,  just  become  more  expensive. 
This  situation  exists  as  a  result  of  two  obvious  realities.  First,  there  is  a  black 
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market  of  prohibited  materials  in  all  prisons.  Second,  there  is  a  genuine  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  ban  on  tobacco  products  by  the  correctional  officers  and  staff. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  contraband  is  prevalent  in  the  prisons.  One  need 
look  no  further  than  the  results  of  random  drug  tests  conducted  on  prisoners 
within  the  D.O.C.  For  the  right  price,  you  can  buy  almost  anything.  This  black 
market  has  thrived  previously  on  the  sales  of  drugs  and  alcohol.  Now,  a  new 
product,  one  with  astronomical  demand,  has  been  entered  into  the  mix:  Ciga¬ 
rettes.  Offenders  who  would  never  consider  using  dope  or  drinking  are  lining 
up  to  buy  cigarettes.  An  interesting  ramification  of  the  prohibition  on  ciga¬ 
rettes  is  that  the  sales  of  marijuana  are  down  approximately  sixty  percent  since 
the  ban  on  tobacco.  It  is  easier  and  more  profitable  to  traffic  in  tobacco. 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of  prison  employees  smoked  prior  to  the  pro¬ 
hibition.  When  tobacco  products  were  removed  from  the  prisons,  the  staff  and 
officers  were  denied  their  legal  right  to  smoke.  Employees  are  restricted  to  the 
prison  grounds  for  as  long  as  eighteen  hours  a  day.  Being  denied  nicotine  for 
that  long  can  have  both  physical  and  psychological  effects  on  them.  The  stress 
of  withdrawal  can  impact  even  the  most  well  adjusted  officer.  Moreover,  some 
of  the  staff  members  feel  that  this  prohibition  is  unfair  to  both  the  offenders 
and  themselves .  This  sympathy,  combined  with  the  excessive  financial  rewards, 
has  led  to  a  corrupting  of  otherwise  honorable  employees. 

Commissioner  Cohn  may  have  had  the  best  interest  of  the  staff  and  in¬ 
mates  at  heart  when  he  eliminated  tobacco  products  from  the  prison.  As  a 
nonsmoker,  I  also  suffer  extensively  from  the  inundation  of  second-hand  smoke 
in  the  prison  dormitories.  Yet  now,  I  realize  Cohn's  decision  was  a  terrible  mis¬ 
take.  The  prohibition  of  cigarettes  has  simply  raised  their  price  and  further 
corrupted  the  system.  Theft  and  violence  have  grown  at  an  epidemic  rate  since 
tobacco  was  prohibited.  The  corrupting  of  staff  inherently  abate  their  effective¬ 
ness  to  control  the  offenders.  The  results  of  this  decision  are  obvious  to  any¬ 
one  who  cares  about  the  future  of  the  prison  systems.  If  Commissioner  Cohn 
had  merely  mandated  non-smoking  housing  areas,  he  could  have  satisfied  the 
offenders  and  the  staff  who  were  seeking  a  smoke-free  environment;  instead 
tobacco  still  exists,  and  the  viability  of  the  system  is  being  threatened. 
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Robert  D.  Cox 

Ambition  and  its  Influence 
in  the  Works  of  Shakespeare , 
Marlowe,  and  ] onson 


Ambition.  It  is  considered  by  many  to  be  a  negative  trait.  As  defined  by 
the  New  Webster  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  ambition  is  "an  inordinate  de¬ 
sire  for  honor,  power,  or  whatever  confers  distinction.”  It  goes  on  to  define  the 
term  simply,  saying  "(ambition  is  a)  desire  to  distinguish  oneself  among  others" 
(32).  In  few  cases  could  this  term  be  seen  as  a  positive  attribute  to  a  character 
because  of  its  reference  to  "an  inordinate  desire,"  meaning  an  excessive  desire. 
Most  heroes  throughout  history  have  not  been  considered  excessive.  That  is 
because  the  term  implies  an  over-the-top  attitude  towards  something  and  when 
this  implication  is  paired  with  the  word  "desire,"  then  we  can  see  how  this  term 
ambition  can  be  considered  bad.  It  is  important  to  understand  that  the  term 
"ambition"  can  be  expressed  through  other  terms  and  their  link  to  this  trait.  I 
will  use  other  vocabulary  throughout  in  order  to  link  their  meaning  to  the  term 
"ambition.”  This  linking  will  help  to  further  explain  some  of  the  points  that  I  will 
make. 

Looking  at  the  period  which  produced  perhaps  the  most  acclaimed  pieces 
of  literature  ever,  the  Elizabethan  period,  we  see  the  use  of  ambition  frequently. 
Three  of  the  biggest  playwrights  in  history  use  the  trait  in  almost  every  play  or 
piece  of  literature  that  they  have  written.  William  Shakespeare,  Christopher 
Marlowe,  and  Ben  Jonson  all  use  ambition  in  their  plays.  Whether  it  be  inherent 
in  the  title  character  or  in  the  secondary  character,  it  is  still  ever-present. 
Shakespeare  used  the  trait  most  popularly,  perhaps,  in  his  play  Julius  Caesar. 
The  term  was  applied  constantly  to  the  title  character,  and  its  application  may 
be  justified.  It  is  obvious  to  me,  however,  that  Caesar  was  not  the  only  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  play  that  was  afflicted  with  this  label  of  being  ambitious.  Marcus 
Brutus  was  also  heavily  ambitious  and  this  ambition  led  to  his  downfall. 
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Marlowe  also  wrote  a  play  that  concentrated  on  the  ambition  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  and  how  this  ambition  led  to  his  downfall.  Doctor  Faustus  is  about  a  learned 
scholar,  John  Faustus,  and  his  desire  to  acquire  knowledge  and  power.  He 
turns  to  Lucifer  to  help  him  attain  these  vices.  In  the  end,  Faustus  goes  to  hell 
as  a  result  of  his  excessive  desires. 

Jonson  deals  with  ambition  in  another  venue.  He  uses  comedy  in  order  to 
get  his  point  across  that  ambition  leads  to  disaster.  In  Volpone,  Jonson  creates 
a  situation  in  which  more  than  one  person  exhibits  his  ambition.  I  looked  heavily 
at  the  characters  Mosca,  Voltore,  Corbaccio,  and  Corvino  and  their  desire  to 
attain  wealth  and  power  as  a  result  of  the  old  Volpone's  death.  While  Jonson 
addresses  this  trait  along  different  lines,  the  result  is  the  same:  the  ultimate 
downfall  of  all  the  characters  who  are  ambitious. 

To  begin,  I  will  first  take  a  look  at  William  Shakespeare's  J ulius  Caesar.  There 
are  many  instances  of  ambition  exhibited  by  the  characters  in  this  play.  Marc 
Antony,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Caius  Cassius  are  three  of  the  main  characters  in  the 
play  who  at  one  time  or  another  seem  ambitious;  Caesar  is  the  only  one  ac¬ 
cused  outwardly.  The  one  character  whom  I  will  focus  on  is  a  man  who  some 
have  said  is  without  ambition  in  the  sense  that  I  wish  to  indicate:  an  ambition 
to  achieve  in  excess  with  malevolent  intentions.  Critics  have  said  that  such 
events  as  Brutus'  "fumbling''  of  his  funeral  speech  (his  inability  to  turn  the  crowd 
completely  to  his  side)  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  guilty  conscience;  his  con¬ 
science  is  guilty  because  of  his  knowledge  that  his  actions  were  motivated  by 
his  ambition  to  overthrow  Caesar  (Sewell  37).  I  believe  the  opposite.  I  think 
that  Brutus  was  a  strongly  ambitious  man  and  this  ambition  was  what  caused 
him  to  "fumble"  his  speech,  decide  to  let  Antony  live,  decide  to  let  Antony  speak 
at  the  funeral,  and  decide  to  attack  Phillipi  when  it  seemed  best  to  stay  put.  It 
was  fate  that  caused  him  to  do  these  things  because  his  intentions  towards 
Caesar  and  Rome  were  not  as  pure  as  he  would  have  led  us  to  believe. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Caesar  showed  his  ambition  in  attempting  to  take 
the  dictatorship  of  Rome.  I  do  not  dispute  that  his  motives  were  not  pure.  I  do 
dispute  that  Brutus  was  a  man  that  was  acting  only  for  the  good  of  Rome  when 
he  orchestrated  the  assassination  of  Caesar.  Brutus  worked  closely  with  Cae¬ 
sar  throughout  his  life.  In  fact,  some  have  said  that  Brutus  was  Caesar’s  illegiti¬ 
mate  son  because  Brutus'  mother  was  Caesar's  mistress  (Boyce  79).  While  there 
is  no  real  evidence  of  paternal  ties  between  the  two,  there  is  evidence  that 
Caesar  was  involved  with  Brutus'  mother.  This  means  that  Caesar's  influence 
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was  constantly  around  Brutus  and  so  it  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  to 
assume  that  Brutus  may  have  picked  up  some  of  Caesar's  traits  somewhere 
along  the  line;  some  traits  may  have  included  Caesar's  ambition.  This  connec¬ 
tion  may  sound  too  weak  to  build  upon  but  I  think  that  it  is  extremely  impor¬ 
tant.  In  the  Wordsworth  Dictionary  of  Shakespeare,  it  states  that  Caesar  was  “appar¬ 
ently  ambitious"  (78).  It  goes  on  to  say  that  Brutus  "(resembles)  the  tyrant  he 
kills,  (Caesar),  and  grow(s)  more  like  him  as  the  play  unfolds"  (Boyce  78).  It  also 
states  that  "While  trying  to  save  Rome  from  Caesar’s  dictatorship  . . .  (Brutus) . . 
.  becomes  like  a  dictator  himself"  (Boyce  78).  This  shows  that  the  similarities 
are  not  just  coincidences.  Brutus  ends  up  in  the  play  exactly  the  same  as  Cae¬ 
sar,  not  just  in  death  but  also  in  character.  John  Weever  states  quite  poignantly 
and  amusingly: 

The  many-headed  multitude  were  drawn 

By  Brutus'  speech,  that  Caesar  was  ambitious. 

When  eloquent  Mark  Antony  had  shown 

His  virtues,  who  but  Brutus  then  was  vicious?  (Harrison  809) 

This  continues  the  point  that  Brutus  seems  to  have  taken  Caesar's  place  as  the 
ambitious,  power-hungry  dictator.  Not  knowing  why,  his  nature  pushed  him  to 
commit  this  assassination  and  to  act  the  way  he  did  although  he  was  aware  the 
entire  time  of  his  actions.  I  am  not  relieving  Brutus  of  the  responsibility  of  his 
actions;  I  am  merely  pointing  out  that  Caesar's  influence  throughout  Brutus’  life 
had  an  effect  and  that  effect  was  the  installment  of  ambition  in  Brutus’  life  which 
is  exhibited  by  Brutus  throughout  the  play. 

There  have  been  questions  about  whether  or  not  there  ever  was  ambition  in 
Brutus.  In  G.B.  Harrison's  Shakespeare :  The  Complete  Works,  he  quotes  Plutarch  as 
saying  "Brutus  might  indeed  have  come  to  have  been  the  chief  test  man  of  Rome 
if  he  could  have  contented  himself..."  (810).  This  statement  implies  that  Brutus’ 
fall  was  facilitated  by  his  inability  to  content  himself.  He  was  always  after  more: 
more  power,  more  honor,  more  wealth.  We  can  say,  then,  that  he  indulged  in 
excess  because  he  wanted  more  than  any  one  man  could  have.  This  theory  runs 
into  a  snag  when  Harrison  says  later  that  "Brutus  (is)  an  austere  abstemious 
man"  (814).  How  can  he  be  an  abstemious  man,  a  man  of  self-restraint,  and  a 
man  of  excess  and  uncontentedness?  The  best  I  can  do  to  answer  this  is  to  say 
that  Brutus  was  both.  He  wanted  Caesar's  power  and  drove  himself  to  get  it, 
but  all  the  while  he  believed  that  this  was  what  was  right.  He  said  to  his  fellow 
conspirators,  "let  us  be  sacrificers,  not  butchers"  (Shakespeare  2.1)  meaning 
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that  he  wanted  to  restrain  against  seeming  too  bloody,  yet  he  was  ambitious 
enough  to  go  through  with  the  plan  to  kill  Caesar.  Brutus’  downfall  was  aided 
by  his  "overwhelming  confidence. ..in  the  goodness  of  (his)  cause”  (Eastman  111). 

Marlowe's  play  Doctor  F austus  concentrates  on  the  main  character,  John 
Faustus,  and  his  need  to  strive  to  achieve  more  than  he  has.  He  has  been 
considered  a  hero  by  many.  Havelock  Ellis  calls  Faustus  "a  hero. ..who  at  the 
thought  of  vaster  delights  has  ceased  to  care  for  the  finite  splendors  of  an  earthly 
crown"  (Jump  xlvi).  This  quest  for  "vaster  delights"  shows  Faustus'  restlessness, 
and  his  indifference  to  the  "finite  splendors”  of  the  earth  indicates  that  he  is 
striving  to  attain  a  distinction  between  himself  and  earthly  objects— an  idea  at 
the  heart  of  ambition. 

While  I  cannot  disagree  entirely  with  the  notion  of  Faustus  as  a  hero,  I  do 
believe  that  ambition  was  what  caused  Faustus’  fall.  He  makes  the  statement 
often  throughout  the  play  that  he  wants  to  be  like  a  god.  He  wants  to  overreach 
his  boundaries  as  a  human  and  become  a  deity.  We  can  see  this  desire  to 
overreach  in  scene  1  line  23:  "Yet  art  thou  still  but  Faustus,  and  a  man"  (Marlowe). 
Faustus  is  unhappy  in  his  current  state.  Faustus’  desire  is  his  apotheosis  or 
deification  (Dunn  ix).  As  stated  earlier,  desire  is  a  large  part  of  the  trait  of  ambi¬ 
tion  and  this  proves  that  Faustus  was  enveloped  with  his  own  ambition  because 
of  his  desire  to  become  a  god.  We  are  given  further  proof  of  this  desire  in  scene 
1 ,  lines  62-63:  "A  sound  magician  is  a  mighty  god.  Here  Faustus  try  thy  brains  to 
gain  a  deity"  (Marlowe).  This  arrogance,  or  excessive  claims  of  rank  and  impor¬ 
tance,  is  what  "cause(s)  him  to  overreach  and  ruin  himself"  (Jump  xlvii). 

In  Marlowe's  play,  Faustus  is  constantly  warned  by  those  around  him.  The 
Good  Angel,  the  Old  Man,  and  even  Mephastophilis  give  him  warnings  about 
what  he  is  getting  into  and  they  all  tell  him  (indirectly  in  the  case  of 
Mephastophilis)  to  leave  the  black  art  and  repent.  Faustus  cannot  understand 
these  warnings,  which  sets  up  one  of  the  great  ironies  of  the  play:  an  extremely 
smart  man,  well  versed  in  all  things,  cannot  get  the  sometimes  subliminal  and 
mostly  outright  warnings  given  to  him  by  others.  His  mind  is  clouded  by  his 
ambition  and  arrogance,  which  is  linked  to  ambition  through  its  definition  as 
being  excessive  claims  of  rank,  and  he  becomes  neglectful  of  these  obvious 
warnings  given  to  him.  His  ambition  and  arrogance  also  entrap  Faustus  in  his 
fate  to  be  damned.  Throughout  the  play  he  has  "striven  to  be  more  than  a  man, 
he  now  longs  to  be  less  of  a  man"  at  the  end  of  the  play  in  order  to  save  himself 
(Jump  lvii).  This  ironic  twist  is  interesting  because  Faustus  wishes  to  renounce 
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his  ambition  in  an  attempt  to  save  himself  from  damnation.  For  him,  though,  it 
comes  too  late. 

To  further  prove  the  presence  of  ambition  in  Faustus,  let's  look  at  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  trait  through  literary  terms.  In  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  Guildenstern 
defines  ambition  to  Hamlet  in  simple  terms,  saying  "It's  dreams  indeed  are 
ambition. ..the  very  substance  of  the  ambitious"  (Shakespeare  2.1)  For  him, 
dreams  and  ambition  are  synonymous.  Ambition  is  derived  from  the  dreams  or 
aspirations  of  the  ambitious  person.  According  to  W.W.  Greg,  Faustus  is  in¬ 
spired  by  his  dreams  of  wealth  and  power  that  can  be  attained  if  one  is  good  at 
this  black  art: 

Oh,  what  a  world  of  profit  and  delight, 

Of  power,  of  honour,  and  omnipotence, 

Is  promised  to  the  studious  artisan! 

All  things  that  move  between  the  quiet  poles 
Shall  be  at  my  command:  emperors  and  kings 
Are  but  obeyed  in  their  several  provinces, 

But  his  dominion  that  exceeds  in  this 
Stretcheth  as  far  as  doth  the  mind  of  man: 

A  sound  magician  is  a  mighty  god.  (95) 

Greg  says  flatly,  "His  dreams  are  self-centered”  (95).  This  further  proves  Faustus' 
ambition  because  he  dreams  of  riches  and  gold  with  his  new  power,  and  ambi¬ 
tion  is  characterized  by  dreams.  Finally,  the  Norton  Anthology  of  English  Literature 
puts  it  simply,  saying  Faustus’  "fall  is  caused  by  the  same  pride  and  ambition 
that  caused  the  fall  of  the  angels  in  heaven"  (Marlowe  768).  Faustus  may  be  a 
hero  to  some  but  he  should  be  regarded  as  a  model  that  none  of  us  should 
follow,  but  from  which  we  should  all  learn  a  great  deal. 

In  Volpone,  we  see  the  use  of  ambition  in  characters  along  a  different  venue. 
Unlike  Shakespeare  and  Marlowe,  lonson  exhibits  this  trait  in  a  comedy  rather 
than  a  tragedy.  In  this  play,  we  see  ambition  as  the  main  character  trait  of  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  characters  involved  in  the  play.  I  will  concentrate  on  Mosca, 
Voltore,  Corbaccio,  and  Corvino.  These  four  men  are  undone  as  a  result  of 
their  own  ambition  and  the  way  that  they  exhibit  that  ambition.  The  object  for 
which  each  of  these  men  strive  is  Volpone’s  wealth  and  status.  Each  man,  other 
than  Mosca,  attempts  to  bribe  Volpone  in  order  to  be  named  the  sole  benefac¬ 
tor  in  his  will.  Each  of  these  men  believes  that  with  the  wealth  and  power  that 
they  can  achieve  from  Volpone  they  can  distinguish  themselves  from  all  other 
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Venetians  and  achieve  a  status  normally  reserved  for  the  upper  class  in  society. 

Mosca  is  an  interesting  character  in  the  play.  He  begins  as  a  willing  helper 
to  Volpone  and  a  happy  servant.  We  never  see  any  evidence  of  jealousy  or 
ambition  in  his  character  anywhere  in  the  early  stages  of  the  play.  Like  Brutus 
in  Julius  Caesar,  Mosca  spends  a  great  deal  of  his  life  around  an  ambitious  and 
successful  man.  Volpone  brags  about  his  achieving  without  working  and  this 
may  have  created  a  small  twinge  of  jealousy  in  Mosca  although  he  doesn't  ex¬ 
press  or  act  upon  it.  It  isn’t  until  Act  3  that  we  see  Mosca  begin  to  change  in  his 
attitude.  He  was  for  the  most  part  complacent  in  his  position  as  Volpone's 
chief  servant.  In  this  scene,  however,  we  see  Mosca's  first  sign  of  restlessness 
when  he  says  "Success  hath  made  me  wanton"  (lonson  3.1).  This  sentence  comes 
after  his  success  in  tricking  Voltore,  Corbaccio,  and  Corvino.  It  seems  at  this 
time  that  Mosca  is  just  beginning  to  realize  that  he  should  be  more  than  what 
he  is  and  that  he  should  be  the  one  distinguished  among  others,  not  Volpone. 
In  Act  5,  Mosca  again  states  his  restlessness  and  actually  tells  the  audience  his 
plan  for  achieving  what  he  feels  he  should  have— Volpone’s  fortune.  Mosca 
says  "I'll  bury  (Volpone),  or  gain  by 'm”  (Jonson  5.5).  Mosca  makes  up  his  mind 
to  turn  on  Volpone  and  throw  out  all  loyalty  to  him,  which  recalls  the  influence 
that  Volpone  has  had  upon  Mosca  throughout  his  life.  Like  Caesar's  passing 
down  his  ambition  to  Brutus,  Volpone  passes  down  to  Mosca  his  ambition  and 
his  sense  of  non-loyalty.  In  effect,  Volpone  is  undone  by  himself. 

The  other  characters  whose  ambition  causes  much  problems  in  the  play 
are  Voltore,  Corbaccio,  and  Corvino.  These  "fortune  hunters. ..are  all  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  avaricious,"  or  overly  concerned  with  the  attainment  of  money  (Ousby 
968).  This  notion  of  avarice  is  indirectly  linked  to  the  trait  of  ambition.  Avarice 
is  an  inordinate,  or  excessive,  desire  for  money.  As  mentioned  earlier,  ambition 
is  both  excessive  and  desirous  for  wealth,  honor,  and  fame.  Therefore,  because 
of  this  obvious  link,  these  "fortune  hunters"  can  be  seen  as  being  ambitious. 

Each  of  these  men  shows  their  ambition  in  different  ways  and  different 
degrees  of  severity.  They  all  come  to  Volpone  with  gifts  of  a  menial  nature. 
Plates,  pearls,  and  drugs  are  all  brought  by  the  men  in  an  attempt  to  sway  Volpone 
to  give  his  fortune  to  them  in  his  will.  Each  of  these  gifts  do  not  make  any 
difference,  and  later  in  the  play  Volpone  calls  upon  each  of  them  to  offer  him 
more  substantive  gifts.  First,  Voltore  shows  his  ambition  when  he  decides  to 
infringe  the  laws  that  he  claims  to  sustain.  Then  Corbaccio  commits  a  more 
severe  act  when  he  tells  Volpone  that  he  will  disinherit  his  son  and  name  Volpone 
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his  sole  heir  instead.  Finally,  Corvino  shows  the  extent  of  his  ambition  when  he 
tells  his  wife  to  go  to  bed  with  Volpone  (Ousby  968).  Each  of  these  men  re¬ 
nounce  their  ideals  and  give  away  what  they  cherish  the  most  just  so  that  they 
can  achieve  what  they  desire  so  much— Volpone’s  wealth.  I  think  that  these  are 
three  extreme  examples  of  the  power  that  ambition  has  over  better  judgement. 

Ambition  can  cloud  the  mind.  It  can  cause  people  to  do  anything  to  achieve 
what  it  is  that  they  want,  no  matter  what  the  consequences.  This  is  apparent  in 
the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  and  Jonson.  Ambition  and  its  linking  traits, 
avarice,  arrogance,  and  exorbitance,  are  all  important  parts  of  Elizabethan 
drama— especially  in  the  works  of  the  authors  aforementioned. 

1  have  shown  and  proved  that  ambition  has  a  part  in  each  of  these  works 
and  their  characters.  Marcus  Brutus  was  a  man  whose  ambition,  while  internal¬ 
ized,  was  apparent  in  almost  every  important  act  and  decision  he  made  in  the 
play  Julius  Caesar.  He  tried  to  rid  Rome  of  its  ambitious  leader,  Caesar,  and  in 
the  process  became  just  as  ambitious  as  the  man  he  killed.  John  Faustus,  in 
Doctor  Faustus,  went  so  far  as  to  sell  his  soul  to  the  devil  in  order  to  realize  the 
object  of  his  ambition.  His  desire  for  power,  wealth,  and  knowledge  caused  him 
to  ignore,  ironically,  any  rational  thought  that  was  presented  to  him  by  others. 
There  were  many  attempts  to  sway  him  away  from  damnation  but  none  of  them 
worked  because  of  his  preoccupation  with  his  own  ambition.  In  Volpone,  we  are 
presented  with  four  ambitious  characters.  Three  of  these  four  were  so  ensconced 
with  their  ambition  that  they  gave  away  all  that  mattered  to  them  in  order  to 
realize  their  desires.  They  traded  their  ideals,  their  family,  and  their  love  in 
order  to  have  the  chance  to  become  wealthy  and  powerful.  The  other  character 
traded  his  loyalty  and  his  friendship  just  so  that  he  could  distinguish  himself  as 
a  smart  man  worthy  of  recognition. 

Each  of  these  characters  exhibited  bad  judgement  in  their  attempt  to  real¬ 
ize  their  desires.  This  bad  judgement,  though,  was  not  caused  only  by  their 
perverted  sense  of  character.  It  was  mainly  caused  by  their  ambition.  This  trait 
made  them  give  up  everything  that  they  cared  about  and  caused  the  end  of 
their  lives.  Why  did  they  make  this  trade?  So  that  they  could  become  more 
than  what  they  thought  they  were.  They  were  not  content  with  their  current 
state  so  they  strove  to  achieve  more.  Ironically,  in  this  hurry  to  achieve  more,  in 
this  ambition  to  get  more  than  what  they  had,  they  ultimately  received  less,  and 
lost  all. 
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Shawn  Gale  O'Neill 

The  Igloo  Room 


My  husband  still  blames  me.  Somehow,  all  the  bizarre  events  that  took 
place  on  the  day  of  our  first  wedding  anniversary  are  my  fault.  Weather  and 
genetics  were  the  major  influences  that  affected  that  day.  We  were  the  typical 
newly  married  couple  who  kept  each  other  on  a  pedestal.  What  is  about  to  be 
read  is  true. 

It  was  August  19,  1989,  when  my  red-headed  Irishman,  Mike,  and  I  took  our 
sacred  wedding  vows.  We  also  made  a  promise  to  each  other  that  regardless  of 
our  obligations,  we  would  take  a  trip  together  on  our  anniversary.  Had  we  had 
a  crystal  ball,  we  may  not  have  made  such  a  naive  promise.  Newlyweds. 

One  year  later,  we  had  kept  our  oath  and  made  plans  for  a  getaway  week¬ 
end.  I  surprised  Mike  with  tickets  to  a  Stevie  Ray  Vaughn  concert.  Stevie  was 
playing  at  the  Alpine  Valley  in  Wisconsin  with  Eric  Clapton.  Mike's  favorite  per¬ 
former  was  Vaughn,  and  I  liked  Clapton:  a  perfect  compromise.  We  decided  not 
to  commit  to  a  hotel  room  in  order  to  be  free  to  do  as  we  chose  after  the  con¬ 
cert.  At  the  time,  this  seemed  to  be  an  excellent  idea. 

Summers  in  the  Midwest  are  hot  and  humid.  That  morning  in  August  was 
muggy.  The  predicted  temperature  was  to  be  over  100  degrees.  The  distance 
between  the  Alpine  Valley  and  northwest  Indiana  would  take  about  four  hours 
to  travel.  Our  bride  and  groom  champagne  glasses,  the  frozen  cake  top,  swim 
suits  for  the  hotel,  and  typical  attire  for  August  were  packed.  We  threw  our 
weekend  bags  in  the  back  of  our  1988  Silverado  pickup.  I  climbed  up  in  the 
truck  and  scooted  as  close  as  I  legally  could  to  Mike.  I  said,  ‘'I've  got  a  great 
idea.  Every  time  we  come  to  a  stop  light,  we  have  to  look  into  each  other’s  eyes 
and  say  'happy  anniversary’  or  'I  love  you.’  Then  we  must  seal  it  with  a  kiss." 
Mike  rolled  his  eyes  and  took  a  deep  breath  and  said,  "Sure  sweetums,  anything 
you  say.”  We  were  Wisconsin-bound  like  two  love  birds  in  a  cage. 

Miles  and  towns  went  by.  The  phrases  "I  love  you”  and  "happy  anniver¬ 
sary"  were  becoming  redundant.  Mike  had  obviously  tired  of  the  love  game 
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and  had  begun  exhibiting  risky  behavior  to  clear  intersections.  These  maneu¬ 
vers  were  under  the  warning  of  stale  yellow  lights  and  solid  red  ones.  I,  as  the 
blushing  newlywed  of  one  year  who  demanded  anniversary  bliss,  was  quite  irri¬ 
tated  by  this  blasphemous  show  of  disrespect  for  our  sacred  wedding  vows. 

Mike  had  stopped  for  lunch  at  a  tiny  place  that  just  simply  said  "CAFE"  on 
its  sign.  Tacky,  but  acceptable.  This  is  where  we  were  going  to  have  our  lunch  as 
two  people  who  had  completed  their  first  year  of  marriage.  It  seemed  as  though 
Mike  was  trying  to  remove  his  seatbelt,  open  the  truck  door  and  jump  out  in 
one,  svelte  movement.  I  quickly  reached  over  him  and  locked  his  door.  The 
hot,  humid  air  had  already  begun  to  replace  the  cool  air  in  the  cab.  Wounded, 
I  said,  "Mike,...I  think  you  owe  me  something."  After  a  long  pause,  he  sheep¬ 
ishly  replied,  "What  might  that  be,  sweetie?  Oh!  Right!  We’ve  come  to  a  stop.” 
He  reached  over,  gave  my  lips  a  quick  peck  then  lunged  for  the  door.  We  had 
both  become  covered  in  a  sheen  of  sweat  from  being  enclosed  in  the  sweltering 
truck.  “Mike!  I  don’t  appreciate  how  you  have  already  made  a  mockery  out  of 
this  day!  You  were  purposely  tromping  the  gas  to  get  through  those  lights.  Don’t 
our  marriage  vows  mean  anything  to  you?”  I  could  not  help  but  be  overwhelmed 
by  emotion.  Mike  turned  to  me,  sweat  now  pouring  down  his  face  and  replied, 
"Of  course  they  do.  I  can’t  stop  and  start  constantly  while  running  the  air 
conditioning.  It's  too  hard  on  the  engine."  He  continued  pleadingly,  "I  love  you 
with  all  my  heart.  Could  we  go  in  now  where  it  is  cool  and  eat  some  lunch? 
Please?" 

Fine.  We  were  having  a  special  moment  on  our  day  of  celebration  during 
the  one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  ninetieth  year  of  our  Lord,  and  all  he  could 
think  about  was  getting  lunch.  It  was  possible  that  our  marriage  was  going 
down  the  drain.  Mike  made  no  secret  of  his  desire  to  be  where  the  air  was  cold 
and  dry.  He  had  practically  sprinted  across  the  parking  lot  and  into  the  "CAFE." 
This  was  the  restaurant  he  had  chosen,  without  consulting  me,  for  our  anniver¬ 
sary  luncheon.  Admittedly,  when  I  reached  the  chipped,  blue  door,  he  did  open 
it  for  me. 

The  hostess’s  name  tag  read  "Ma."  Ma  shuffled  her  way  through  the  restau¬ 
rant,  leading  us  to  a  private  table  located  near  the  restrooms.  We  both  sat  on  the 
same  side  of  the  table.  The  hostess  seemed  out  of  breath.  She  braced  herself  on 
our  table  to  catch  her  breath.  "You’re  newlyweds,  aint’cha?"  She  gave  a  knowing 
wink  to  Mike.  We  looked  at  each  other  and  nodded.  This  caused  Ma  to  start  what 
sounded  like  a  combination  laugh-cough.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  full  of  phlegm. 
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She  finally  gathered  enough  oxygen  to  walk  away  from  the  table. 

Mike  opened  his  menu  which  had  a  child-like  rendering  of  a  pie  that  had 
steam,  or  smoke,  pouring  from  it.  After  he  glanced  at  it  for  a  minute  he  said, 
"So  what  do  you  want?  1  see  they  have  scallops,  your  favorite.”  My  stomach 
was  in  such  a  worry  knot  from  the  delicate  situation  our  marriage  was  in  that  I 
couldn't  possibly  eat.  I  said,  "I'm  not  hungry.  You  go  ahead  and  order  yourself 
something.”  Mike  slammed  his  menu  down,  clenching  his  teeth,  and  said,  "What 
is  your  problem?  You're  mad  at  me  because  1  wouldn't  stop  at  the  lights,  aren't 
you?” 

“That’s  not  it.  It's  something  much  more  than  that." 

"I  didn't  play  your  stupid  game  and  swoon  all  over  you,  is  that  it?" 

My  worst  fears  had  come  true.  Our  marriage  was  in  trouble  all  right.  "Uh- 
huh!  I  knew  it.  You  think  this  whole  marriage  is  stupid,  don't  you?  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  for  a  little  bit  of  affection  and  tender  words  on  our  special  day?”  1 
began  to  sob. 

Mike  looked  down  at  the  table  and  did  not  speak.  He  was  carefully  plan¬ 
ning  his  reply.  He  knew  the  tone  of  the  day  hinged  upon  his  response.  Warmly 
he  said,  "I'm  sorry,  snookums.  I  didn't  mean  to  make  a  mockery  of  our  vows, 
and  I  don’t  think  our  marriage  is  stupid.  I  promise  that  I  will  stop  at  every  light 
from  here  to  Alpine.”  Under  his  breath,  he  mumbled,  "I’ll  just  turn  the  air  off  so 
the  engine  doesn't  burn  up."  He  reached  over,  grabbed  my  hand,  and  brought 
it  to  his  lips.  "I  love  you  more  than  the  day  I  married  you."  He  made  a  loud 
smacking  noise  as  he  kissed  the  back  of  my  hand.  It  was  not  unlike  when  a 
prince  kisses  a  princess  in  a  fairy  tale.  I  felt  much  better  and  had  gained  an 
appetite. 

Sally,  the  waitress,  who  seemed  impossibly  thin  with  over-processed  hair, 
came  to  our  table.  She  dug  the  pencil  out  of  her  rat’s  nest,  picked  her  gray- 
yellow  front  teeth  with  the  point,  and  bellowed  "What'd  ya  want?"  After  which, 
she  began  an  annoying  sucking  sound  to  clean  her  teeth  with  her  tongue  and  as 
much  air  as  she  could  draw  in. 

Mike  said  "I’ll  have  the  bacon  burger  with.." 

“You  want  fries  with  dat?"  Sally  burped. 

"Huh?  Oh  yes,  I'll  have  fries  and...." 

“Slaw?" 

"Huh?  Yes,  I  said  I’ll  have  fries  and.." 

"I  said  'do  ya  want  slaw?!'  Ya  know,  coleslaw?"  Sally  was  apparently  fed  up 
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with  customers  that  did  not  know  the  simple  routine  of  ordering.  This  made 
her  resume  sucking  her  teeth  with  ferocity. 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry.  Sure  I'll  have  slaw.  I’ll  have  an  ice  tea,  with  lemon  also."  He 
closed  his  menu  and  was  clearly  relieved  the  drill  was  over. 

My  turn.  Restraining  myself  from  suggesting  a  tooth  pick,  or  perhaps  a 
tooth  brush,  I  began  my  order.  "I’ll  have  the  scallops,  with  slaw  and  fries.  I'd 
like  an  ice  tea,  just  like  my  husband."  (I  loved  referring  to  Mike  as  "my  hus¬ 
band.")  I  closed  my  menu  with  confidence.  I  was  sure  I  had  expertly  placed  my 
order  and  made  Sally  proud.  She  abruptly  stopped  cleaning  her  teeth  mid-suck 
and  looked  at  me  in  disbelief.  "Did  ya  see  scallops  on  the  menu,  ma'am?" 

"Yes,  1  did.  It  was  under  the  shrimp  basket.” 

"Oh.  I'll  be  back  with  yer  drinks."  She  scooped  the  menus  up  and  left  with 
the  longest,  loudest  suck  I  had  ever  heard  come  from  a  human.  I  hoped  her 
teeth  could  withstand  the  12-horsepower  vacuum  she  had  just  created  in  her 
mouth.  It  was  doubtful. 

Now  that  the  distraction  of  ordering  was  over,  we  could  have  a  nice  chat. 
We  found  it  was  just  as  pleasing  to  sit  and  gaze  into  each  other’s  eyes.  This 
peaceful  moment  did  not  last  long.  The  restaurant  had  become  crowded  and 
the  restrooms  became  active.  Our  table  was  directly  between  the  "Gals"  and 
"Gents"  rooms.  Most  everyone  would  give  us  a  look  like  one  might  give  a  new¬ 
born  baby.  One  lady  even  stooped  down  and  tweeked  my  cheek  while  reciting, 
"The  secret  of  a  good  marriage  is  to  always  have  a  home-cooked  meal  waiting 
for  him  when  he  gets  home."  This  had  been  told  to  me  approximately  100  times 
by  the  older  generation. 

Sally  returned  with  our  ice  teas.  She  set  them  down  hard  enough  to  make 
them  slosh,  gave  two  little  sucks  to  her  dental  work,  then  quickly  disappeared. 

"So,  wife,  where  do  you  want  to  stay  tonight?  Wisconsin?  Chicago?" 

“I  don't  care.  Let’s  just  have  an  adventure  and  see  where  we  end  up." 

Before  Mike  could  reply,  old  Sally  came  around  the  corner  clutching  two 
plates.  She  tossed  the  plates  in  front  of  us  hard  enough  that  two  of  my  scallops 
dropped  off  onto  the  table.  Reliable  Sal  reached  over  and  plucked  them  from 
the  table  and  placed  them  on  my  plate.  She  then  turned  to  leave  and  had  even 
begun  her  12-horsepower  suck  when  I  said,  politely,  "Excuse  me,  Sally."  Sally 
put  her  hand  on  her  hip  and  turned  on  her  heel.  "Yeah."  Nervously  I  said, 
"Could  I  just  get  two  new  scallops  please?"  I  knew  it  was  important  to  smile  the 
kindest,  friendliest  smile  I  could  muster.  Then  I  gave  a  little  chuckle  to  let  her 
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know  there  were  no  accusations  or  judgments  being  made  by  me.  She  was  not 
amused.  She  made  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  table  and  snatched  my  plate  away.  1 
felt  punished. 

We  both  stared  at  Mike’s  plate.  There  was  a  child-sized  burger  with  half  a 
piece  of  bacon  sliding  off  of  it.  Mike  said,  "I  wonder  if  she  knew  I  wanted  the 
adult  burger?"  We  gave  the  subject  great  thought  and  decided  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  confront  the  waitress.  We  also  agreed  that  I  was  not  going  to  eat 
anything  brought  back  due  to  the  mood  Sally  was  in.  While  we  waited  for  Sal  to 
return,  we  split  Mike's  meal.  We  knew  that  she  was  not  going  to  be  happy  with 
us,  but  we  were  too  hungry  to  care.  It  was  romantic.  Husband  and  wife  sharing 
their  food. 

She  brought  my  plate  back  and  it  was  obvious  what  had  taken  so  long.  The 
scallops  were  perfectly  burnt.  Sally  gave  a  disapproving  nod  at  Mike’s  plate. 
Her  sucking  even  had  a  disapproving  resonance.  Her  gait,  when  she  walked 
away  from  the  table,  told  the  tale  of  woe  and  disappointment.  We  gulped  down 
our  tea  and  ran  for  the  door.  Mike  stopped  and  hurriedly  paid  the  check.  I  felt 
as  if  we  were  in  danger  of  becoming  prisoners  of  the  "CAFE"  with  the  blue  chipped 
door.  We  wished  Ma  the  best  and  burst  out  into  the  thick,  hot  air.  "Wow!  That 
was  a  strange  place!"  I  exclaimed.  Mike  gave  me  a  look  of  agreement. 

We  made  our  way  across  the  parking  lot  that  was  like  a  desert  with  humid¬ 
ity.  I  resumed  my  position  next  to  Mike,  and  he  continued  to  drive  us  to  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  We  reached  the  border  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  and  traffic  came  to  a  sud¬ 
den  halt.  We  were  miles  outside  of  Lake  Geneva,  which  is  a  huge  tourist  area. 
There  was  an  explosion  of  sports  utility  vehicles  pulling  boats,  motorcycles,  and 
campers  of  every  make,  model  and  year.  We  were  behind  an  older  van  that  had 
the  spare  tire  on  the  back.  The  tire  had  a  hard  shell  encasement  that  had  a  huge 
smiley  face  painted  over  the  entire  circumference.  Mike  had  turned  the  air  off 
and  we  rolled  the  windows  down.  I  could  not  tell  the  difference  in  climate  whether 
the  windows  were  up  or  down.  I  had  a  whole  new  respect  for  Sally,  who  would 
have  had  no  problem  breathing  this  dense  air  with  her  superhuman  diaphragm 
capabilities.  Come  to  think  of  it,  she  probably  would  have  been  quite  the  air 
hog.  Good  thing  she  was  75  miles  behind  us.  With  every  mile  we  crept,  the 
smiley  face  seemed  to  become  more  animated.  Its  huge  stupid  grin  was  mock¬ 
ing  us.  I  bet  if  it  could  have  talked,  it  would  have  said,  "Look  at  me.  It’s  100 
degrees  at  100  percent  humidity  and  I'm  still  happy.”  I  had  an  insight  behind  the 
reason  for  the  T-shirts  with  the  smiley  face  with  a  bullet  wound  inflicted  to  its 
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forehead.  I  wish  I  had  one  of  those  shirts  to  wave  to  Mr.  Smiley.  He  would  not 
be  so  happy  then.  Three  hours  of  sitting,  baking  and  bickering  is  how  we  got 
through  Lake  Geneva.  We  were  able  to  go  65  miles  per  hour  again. 

Alpine  Valley  was  only  50  miles  away.  The  humidity  was  back  to  a  comfort¬ 
able  level.  Life  was  good.  That  is,  until  we  arrived  at  the  exit  ramp  for  Alpine 
Valley.  Traffic  had  halted  again.  At  this  point,  we  were  not  strong  enough  to 
survive  the  scorching  heat  again.  Mike  suggested  that  we  just  turn  around  and 
find  something  else  to  do.  1  also  concluded  this  would  be  best  for  us  physically, 
mentally,  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  marriage.  This  is  when  we  began  our  search 
for  a  hotel  room.  We  exited  at  every  ramp  that  had  signs  advertising  hotels.  At 
first,  we  were  not  surprised  that  there  were  no  vacancies.  We  were  still  within 
the  vicinity  of  the  concert.  It  was  when  we  had  made  our  way  back  to  Illinois 
that  I  began  to  worry  we  would  have  to  spend  our  special  night  at  home. 

We  were  driven  by  desperation  not  to  have  the  whole  day  completely  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  was  my  turn  to  go  into  the  lobby  at  a  hotel  that  was  located  between 
Marriott’s  Great  America  amusement  park  and  Chicago.  I  can’t  remember  the 
name  of  this  place  exactly.  It  was  called  "Adventures  in  Hollywood"  or  "Wild 
America.”  We  were  skeptical.  When  I  went  up  to  the  hotel  clerk  and  half-heartedly 
inquired  about  a  room,  she  surprised  me  by  replying,  "Yes,  we  have  two  rooms 
left.”  She  had  continued  to  explain  exactly  what  the  two  rooms  were.  I  inter¬ 
rupted  her,  "Did  you  say  you  had  two  rooms?” 

"Yes  we  do.  We  have  what  we  call  the  Teepee  Room  or  the  Igloo  Room.” 

"Oh,"  I  said.  "Well,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  two  rooms?" 

She  reported,  "The  Teepee  room  has  a  teepee  in  it,  and  the  Igloo  room  has 
an  igloo  in  it.  Which  one  do  you  want?" 

This  was  a  decision  I  could  not  make  on  my  own.  I  went  back  to  the  truck 
and  asked  Mike  if  he  wanted  to  go  home,  stay  in  a  teepee,  or  stay  in  an  igloo. 
Home  was  out.  We  flipped  a  coin,  which  landed  for  the  igloo.  I  went  back  in 
and  got  a  key  and  directions.  The  clerk  said,  "Go  past  Hollywood  Boulevard, 
turn  left  at  Goldminers’  Corner,  and  park  in  front  of  the  jailhouse.  Your  room  is 
the  second  on  the  left."  Confused,  I  asked,  "The  Igloo  Room  is  in  the  Jailhouse?" 

"Yes.  Go  past  Hollywood  Boulevard  to  ..."  "I  know,  I  know.  It  was  just  that 
an  igloo  in  a  jailhouse  doesn’t  make  sense.  I  thought  I  misunderstood.  Thanks.” 

We  were  not  sure  what  to  expect,  but  we  were  curious.  Mike  put  the  key  in 
the  door  and  opened  it.  The  door  swung  open  and  what  appeared  was  a  huge, 
sparkling  dome  that  melded  with  the  ceiling.  It  was  dressed  with  white,  twin- 
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kling  lights.  It  also  had  an  authentic  tunnel  entrance.  We  both  burst  out  laugh¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time.  It  was  so  absurd  it  was  hilarious. 

Mike  said,  "Where  do  you  suppose  the  bed  is?"  I  looked  around  the  room 
and  there  was  a  bathroom  and  a  small  seating  area,  but  no  bed.  It  occurred  to 
us  at  the  same  moment  where  the  bed  was.  It  was  in  the  igloo.  Mike  made  me 
crawl  into  the  igloo  first.  I  felt  like  a  test  canary.  I  was  able  to  stand  up  once  I 
cleared  the  tunnel.  I  yelled  out,  "Come  on,  it's  really  nice  in  here."  Mike  grunted 
and  cursed  as  he  crawled  through.  The  tunnel  was  not  designed  for  people 
more  than  six  feet  tall.  The  bed  was  in  the  middle  with  night  stands  on  either 
side.  There  was  a  television  mounted  on  the  wall  opposite  the  bed.  The  igloo 
walls  were  covered  with  glitter  giving  the  appearance  of  snow.  As  strange  as  it 
was,  it  was  magical. 

We  had  begun  to  think  that  perhaps  the  trip  was  salvaged.  I  crawled  back 
through  to  get  our  cake  top  and  champagne  glasses.  This  was  the  moment  we 
had  planned  for  one  year.  Mike  poured  the  champagne.  I  cut  the  cake  top.  We 
made  ourselves  comfortable  on  top  of  the  bed.  We  laced  our  arms  and  drank  a 
toast.  We  had  agreed  that  when  we  fed  each  other  the  cake  this  time,  we  would 
not  smash  it  in  each  other's  face.  We  did  not  want  to  spoil  the  romantic  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  igloo.  I  picked  up  the  piece  of  cake  I  had  cut  for  Mike  and  held  it 
to  his  mouth.  He  had  not  opened  his  mouth  wide  enough  for  me  to  neatly  feed 
him.  In  my  best  anniversary  voice,  I  said,  "Open  your  mouth  a  little  wider. 
Wider.  Wider!  There!"  Perfect.  His  mouth  was  wide  enough  so  that  he  would 
not  get  frosting  all  over  his  mouth  and  chin. 

Mike  was  trying  to  tell  me  something,  "Ahhh  kanh  koze  ahh  owhaa."  I  had 
no  idea  what  kind  of  love  game  this  was,  but  I  was  going  to  be  a  sport,  1  said, 

"What?  Say  it  again,  slowly."  "Ahhhhhh  kanhhhh . ozzzzze . ahhhhh . 

owhowhhha!"  Mike  then  got  up  from  the  bed  and  began  to  jump  around  the 
igloo.  I  had  no  idea  what  had  happened.  I  asked,  "Did  you  bite  your  tongue?" 
He  violently  shook  his  head  no.  He  was  hitting  himself  on  the  bottom  of  his 
chin  with  his  palm.  Cake  fell  freely  from  his  mouth.  I  thought  Mike  was  choking. 
I  ran  to  rescue  him  with  the  Heimlich  maneuver.  He  pulled  away  from  me  say¬ 
ing,  "Ooooo!  Oooooo!”  He  pointed  to  his  jaw  and  said,  "eye  aw  ownt  koze!" 
Mike  pawed  the  remaining  cake  out  of  his  mouth  and  flung  it  on  the  floor.  He 
repeated  the  nonsense  phrases  with  hope  I  would  understand. 

I  suddenly  realized  what  he  was  trying  to  tell  me.  His  jaw  was  locked  open. 
For  some  reason,  possibly  the  champagne,  this  struck  me  as  extremely  funny.  I 
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laughed  so  hard  I  could  not  help  Mike.  The  more  he  ran  around  the  igloo  trying 
to  close  his  mouth,  the  harder  1  laughed.  The  harder  1  laughed,  the  angrier  Mike 
became.  He  had  completely  lost  his  patience  with  me  and  was  trying  to  crawl 
back  out  of  the  igloo. 

When  we  finally  managed  to  get  out  of  the  igloo,  we  went  over  to  the  seat¬ 
ing  area  and  tried  to  shut  his  mouth.  He  pushed.  I  pushed.  He  tried  slamming 
his  chin  up  as  hard  as  he  could.  Nothing  worked.  It  was  a  vicious  cycle  of  an 
attempt  to  unlock  his  jaw  which  would  cause  me  to  have  fits  of  laughter.  My  fits 
of  laughter  would  throw  Mike  into  a  rage.  Mike  being  as  enraged  as  he  possibly 
could  with  his  mouth  cranked  wide  open  was  even  more  amusing.  So  I  did  what 
any  wife  would  do  and  laughed  even  harder.  This  bizarre  ritual  was  not  solving 
the  problem. 

I  suggested  that  we  go  to  the  emergency  room.  Mike  did  not  want  to  do 
that.  I  quickly  learned  his  strange  language.  He  told  me  we  should  just  go  to 
sleep  and  maybe  his  jaw  would  close  during  the  night.  We  crawled  back  into  the 
igloo.  I  lay  in  bed  next  to  Mike  and  thought  about  our  day.  I  would  have  never 
guessed  that  we  would  find  ourselves  in  an  igloo  like  this.  Every  time  I  opened 
my  eyes,  there  was  Mike,  head  on  his  pillow,  mouth  wide  open.  My  giggles 
would  escape.  Mike  abruptly  scrambled  out  of  bed  and  batted  at  a  fly  that  was 
determined  to  land  in  his  mouth.  He  declared  we  were  going  to  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy’s  emergency  room  in  Dyer,  Indiana.  It  was  two  a.m. 

Once  inside  the  emergency  room,  I  had  to  interpret  for  Mike.  The  emer¬ 
gency  room  doctor  determined  that  a  specialist  needed  to  be  called  to  close 
Mike’s  mouth.  While  waiting  for  the  jaw  specialist,  the  doctor  asked  how  this 
happened  to  Mike.  I  began  telling  the  story  of  our  anniversary.  Before  long, 
most  of  the  staff  was  standing  around  Mike's  bed,  listening.  Some  laughed 
harder  than  I. 

I  fail  to  understand  how  any  of  the  events  that  occurred  on  that  hot  sum¬ 
mer  day  could  possibly  be  my  fault.  Mike  contends  that  it  was  my  sense  of 
adventure  and  the  demand  for  him  to  open  his  mouth  wider.  I  believe  that 
perhaps  the  Teepee  Room  would  have  been  the  better  choice. 
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